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An appreciative patient! 
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Why are so many fine dentures doomed 
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made plate is a huge, hard, foreign 
mass in a mouth that’s never worn one. 
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pounds, it torments tender gums... 
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and may end up, unused, in a bureau 
drawer. Unfortunately, no compliment 
to the dentist who made it! 
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MECHANICAL AND BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
OF OCCLUSION ENCOUNTERED IN DEN- 
TAL RESTORATIVE WORK* 


By Ricuarp A. JentzscH, D.D.S., M.S. 


IN DEALING WITH the problem of oc- 
clusion in dental restorations, we have 
important factors to study, the 
mechanical forces involved due to 
stress and the physiological forces due 
On 
examination of the buccal segment of 
a human denture, the long axes of the 
teeth incline anteriorly, both upper and 
lower. When the teeth are brought 
into occlusion and stress applied, the 
resultant force is in an anterior direc- 
tion, tending to move the entire den- 
ture forward. This is known as the 
anterior component of force. (See Fig- 
ure 1.) Now if it were possible to 
watch the molars or bicuspids directly 
from the mesial as they occlude during 
mastication the picture would present 
as in Figure 2. Here the movements 
resolve themselves to a buccal migra- 
tion. Both of these movements, Figure 
1 and Figure 2, continue until they are 
counteracted by an equal force exerted 
by muscles of the head and neck such 
as the buccinator, orbicularis oris, zy- 
gomaticus, risorius, triangularis, etc. 
This comprises briefly the picture of 
balance in the normal denture. From 
the foregoing, it can readily be seen, the 
pattern of the teeth, that is, the shape 
of the crowns, depth and width of the 
cusps and the inclination of the roots 
are the predominating factors in the 
shape of the arches. Every mouth has 
its own peculiarities and it behooves us 
to be exacting in our examination before 
planning and proceeding with any den- 
tal restoration. In a previous paper! 


two 


to the structure of human tissue. 


*Presented before the 76th Annual Meeting of 
the Illinois State Dental Society, Springfield, Illi 
nois, May 14, 1940. 
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the discussion centered about inlays. 
Today let us devote our time to bridges 
and partial dentures. 


Fig t. 
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BRIDGES 


Let us assume that we have just 
constructed a typical bridge replacing 
a lower left first molar, using an 
M.O.D. inlay on the second bicuspid 
and a full crown on the second molar 
as retainers. Looking at this restora- 
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tion from the buccal, it would appear 
as in Figure 3. 

Here, by retracting the cheek, we 
see what seems to be a well occluding 
restoration. This is not the exception 
but will be found to be true in most 
present day bridges. But, what lies be- 
hind the scenes? Suppose it were pos- 
sible to cut through the molar parallel 
to the long axis from buccal to lingual. 
If the contour of the crown and the 
carved occlusial surface are according 
to nature’s pattern, we will see a picture 
as in Figure 4. 

Now let us study some of the varia- 
tions that are possible and there are 
more than we could hope to cover today. 
The first variation is that the buccal 
contour of the molar full crown is 
larger than the original tooth. What 
would be the result? Figure 5 gives 
us a picture to study. The first thing 
we notice is that the teeth are not in 
centric occlusion. This is due to the 
impossibility of the inclines of the op- 
posing teeth to follow their natural 
paths and come to rest with the denture 
in balance. Here, we see the lingual 
inclines of the buccal cusps of the upper 
molar meeting the buccal inclines of 
the buccal cusps of the over-contoured 
lower crown. Analyzing the forces 
brought to bear on these teeth during 
mastication, it is evident that the upper 
molar will have a buccal force exerted 
on it through its inclined planes, while 
the lower will have a corresponding 
force exerted on its buccal surface tend- 
ing to move it to the lingual. For sim- 
plicity, let us assume that the upper 
teeth are stable enough, with the as- 
sistance of the buccinator muscle, to re- 
sist this buccal movement. With these 
conditions present, the lower molar will 
move lingually until all teeth are again 
in centric occlusion. 

The opposite to the above example 
would be to swing the buccal cusps to 
the lingual or in other words, to under 
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contour the buccal surface, as shown in 
Figure 6. With this condition present, 
there would be no force exerted to the 


Fig 3. 
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lingual on the lower molar, as the rest 
of the teeth followed the path to centric 
occlusion patterned by their inclined 
planes. There would be a tendency of 
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the upper molar to move lingually due 
to muscular force exerted upon it. 


Should this happen, it means a collapse 
at this point of the upper arch, with 
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loss of proper contact between these 
teeth and the beginning of a more com- 
plicated picture. The foregoing were 
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just the two extremes possible in con- 
touring the buccal surface. The nu- 
merous variations between these 
extremes are obvious. 

The next surface to be considered is 
the lingual incline of the buccal cusps. 
Here is a surface that defies observation 
when the teeth are in occlusion. This 
is truly a hidden surface and because 
of its nature it is usually made to ap- 
pear beautiful but sooner or later, by 
its bright shiny spots rather than pol- 
ished surfaces, shows that it was 
neglected during the carving of the wax 
pattern. Again referring to Figure 6, 
with the same conditions present, it 
will be seen that there are counteract- 
ing forces applied to the lingual inclines 
of the buccal cusps of the lower molar 
and to the buccal inclines of the lingual 
cusps of the upper molar. Here the 
tendency is for the lower molar to 
move buccally and for the upper molar 
to move lingually. Remembering the 
part played by the buccinator muscle 
and its associates, it will readily be seen 
that this action will assist in the lingual 
movement of the upper molar. Such a 
condition combined with the under con- 
touring of the buccal surface, would 
produce the results above stated in a 
very short time. To complicate the 
picture, the over and under-contouring 
of the buccal inclines of the lingual 
cusps of the lower molar, with all its 
variations, could be brought into our 
discussion. "To study the combining of 
these variations, - with the variations 
previously studied, would lead us far 
into the night, so let us pass on to the 
anterior retainer, the M.O.D. inlay on 
the bicuspid. 

Figure 7 portrays the anterior re- 
tainer of the bridge with the contact 
point gingival or lower than its normal 
position. When such is the case, the 
anterior component of force exerted on 
the bridge will have a depressing effect 
on the second bicuspid due to the slid- 
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ing of the contact point of the second 
bicuspid along the gingivally inclined 
distal surface of the first bicuspid. The 
resulting force on the first bicuspid 
would tend to elevate it, bringing about 
a traumatic condition. When this hap- 
pens, there is a continual elevating and 
depressing of this tooth. The architec- 
ture of the bony support of the teeth is 
such, according to Wolf,? that recon- 
struction of bone, in most any posi- 
tion, is possible; but when there is a 
continual change from one position to 
another and back again, the rebuilding 
process is hindered and the tooth be- 
comes extremely mobile, resulting at 
times in the loss of the tooth. Coupled 
also with this shifting of position is the 
possibility of pulpal disturbances which 
may end with the death of the pulp. 

Now suppose the contact point has 
been placed occlusally or higher than 
its normal position. Figure 8 shows 
such a condition. With the anterior 
component of force acting through the 
bridge it becomes evident that the sec- 
ond bicuspid, carrying the retainer 
would tend to elevate, while the op- 
posite or depressing effect would mani- 
fest itself at the first bicuspid. The end 
result would be as in the preceding ex- 
ample except that there would be a re- 
versal in conditions of first and second 
bicuspid. So far we have considered 
conditions only in a vertical plane. Now, 
let us examine conditions possible in a 
horizontal plane or in other words an 
occlusal view. 

Figure 9 shows such a picture with 
the contact too far to the buccal. Re- 
membering that there is a forward 
force being exerted through the bridge, 
the anterior component of force; the ar- 
rows point to the directions of the re- 
sulting forces on the two bicuspids. The 
first bicuspid will tend to move to the 
lingual, while the second bicuspid will 


2. Wolff, J.: “Das Gesetz der Transformation 
der Knochen,” 1892. 


tend to move to the buccal. When this 
occurs, it follows that the entire bridge 
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will migrate anteriorly. As this pro- 
cess continues, the balance between 
upper and lower teeth is lost and slowly 
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but surely there will be a shifting of 
the upper teeth with contacts changed 
until a new balance is established. This 
may, and usually does, involve the en- 
tire denture. 

Turning to Figure 10, the contact 
point is shown again misplaced or too 
far to the lingual. Again keeping in 
mind the forward force exerted by the 
anterior component of force, we find 
the first bicuspid tending to move buc- 
cally, while the second bicuspid tends 
to move lingually. Naturally when this 
occurs, there will be a forward move- 
ment of the entire bridge throwing the 
denture out of balance as in the prev- 
ious example. ‘Thus far we have dis- 
cussed typical examples pertaining to 
the individual retainers. Now, let us 
look into some of the combinations pos- 
sible. 

For example, examine Figure 11. 
This is a combination of conditions as 
shown in Figures 5 and 10. The lower 
molar has moved lingually, as has also 
the lower second bicuspid. Being a 
bridge, it follows that the pontic is 
carried with the restoration to its new 
position. The dotted lines in the Fig- 
ure represent the bridge in its original 
position. In this case, although the 
lower molar moves lingually, the upper 
molar does not. It may even be 
slightly displaced to the buccal but we 
have already assumed that there would 
be no movement, so, naturally, there 
would be very little change in the upper 
molar except that due to the unbalance 
caused by the forward movement of the 
bridge. This usually manifests itself 
in a slight rotation of the upper molar. 
At the anterior end of the bridge a dif- 
ferent picture presents. The lower 
second bicuspid has moved lingually due 
to the misplaced contact. Here the 
upper teeth have lost their support of 
the buccal surface of the lower bicuspid 
and first molar pontic. If a contact 
slips in the upper, there will be a col- 
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lapse in the bicuspid region and this, 
with the aid of the anterior component 
of force in the upper buccal segment 
moving these teeth forward, a progres- 
sion of movements will continue until 
a new balance is established. 

At this point it may be well to intro- 
duce another factor to the picture just to 
realize how complicated our problem may 
become. Suppose with Figure 11 we com- 
bine the conditions found in Figure 7. 
This would mean that the contact point 
of the second bicuspid is not only too far 
lingually but also too far gingivally. 
With this supposition, what would be 
the result? First the molar would 
move lingually and perhaps slightly for- 
ward. The opposing molar would re- 
main in position or nearly so. The 
lower second bicuspid would move 
lingually and at the same time be de- 
pressed, due again to its mesial contact 
point gliding along the distal surface 
of the first bicuspid. The first bicus- 
pid would have an elevating influence 
exerted upon it. Of course, the molar 
pontic would be carried lingually and 
tilted to an acute angle with the occlu- 
sal plane, the apex pointing distally. 
What would happen in the upper seg- 
ment? First the upper second molar 
would no doubt remain in its normal 
position or a slight rotation may fol- 
low. Next, the upper first molar and 
upper second bicuspid may start to 
move lingually and, no doubt, move 
occlusally to meet the new plane of oc- 
clusion. The upper first bicuspid 
would remain stationary for the time 
being, due to the position of the lower 
first bicuspid. As all this was taking 
place, the contacts would be broken 
and the anterior component of force 
coming into play would hasten the ten- 
dency of the upper molar and second 
bicuspid to move occlusally. This, in 
turn, would put more occlusal pressure 
on the anterior part of the bridge 
furthering its tilt to the gingival. Now, 
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if the upper second bicuspid did move 
occlusally, slipping its normal contact 
with the upper first bicuspid, there 
would be a depressing effect on the upper 
first bicuspid. Remembering that there 
was an elevating effect on the lower first 
bicuspid, the combining effect would 
be to separate the upper cuspid and first 
bicuspid allowing the lower first  bi- 
cuspid to elevate to a new position. 
This is only the beginning, as it be- 
comes a vicious circle bringing more 
and more teeth into its realm until 
every tooth has felt its influence. From 
the foregoing analyzation of the solu- 
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tion of one case, it is apparent that every 
case may become a problem, the solution 
of which may be quite difficult. 

Figure 12 is a combination of Fig- 
ures 6 and 9 where both molar and 
second bicuspid have moved buccally 
from their original position. There 
would be no opposition to the buccal 
movement of the lower molar due to 
the lack of full contour of the buccal 
surface. The tendency of the upper 
molar to move lingually would be as- 
sisted by the muscular forces exerted 
through the buccinator. This may 
cause a slight migration of the upper 
molar before a new balance is estab- 
lished. The lower second bicuspid in 
its buccal movement would be opposed 
by its occlusion with the upper first and 
second bicuspids. They may also move 
buccally or the buccal tipping of the 
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lower second bicuspid may be sufficient 
to disengage it from the upper bicus- 
pids and allow it to pass the lingual 
inclines of the buccal cusps of these 
teeth. After this has taken place and 
the upper molar, second bicuspid and 
distal half of the first bicuspid have 
lost their lingual support, the upper 
molar and second bicuspid would no 
doubt move lingually under the influ- 
ence of the buccinator muscle. The first 
bicuspid may rotate due to lack of sup- 
port on its distal half and lose its 
proper contact with the cuspid. How 
far this condition would progress would 
depend on the amount of pressure ex- 
erted by the anterior component of force 
and the restraining force of the muscu- 
lature. Again the picture could be 
complicated by having a high or low 
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contact combined with the buccal or 
lingual positions. Rather than go into 
this analyzation, let us examine another 
combination. 

Figure 13 represents a combination 
of. Figures 6 and 10. Here the molar 
has moved buccally and the second bi- 
cuspid lingually, from their original 
positions, shown by the dotted lines. 
The molar will not move far before 
coming to rest but not so with the sec- 
ond bicuspid. As it moves lingually and 
the contact point glides along the dis- 
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tal surface of the first bicuspid, the an- 
terior component of force drives it for- 
ward. The only restraining force is 
that brought about by the lingual cusps 
of the upper two bicuspids. However, 
it would not take long to slip by these 
guards and then the movement would 
continue until tongue pressure combined 
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with the lessening of the anterior force, 
due to the new positions of the teeth 
brought about a balance of forces. In 
the upper segment the second molar 
would not change position materially 
until there was a definite collapse in 
the first molar and the second bicuspid 
region due to loss of lingual support. 
Once this was started there would be a 
progression of changes as shown in a 
previous example. 

The opposite to the above combination 
would be that of Figures 5 and 9 as 
shown in Figure 14. Here the lower 
molar would move lingually due to its 
over-contoured buccal surface being 
acted upon by the lingual inclines of 
the buccal cusps of the upper molar and 
the lower second bicuspid would move 
bucally due to the position of its con- 
tact point and the anterior driving 
force. This buccal movement would 
continue until stopped by the muscular 
forces produced through the buccinator. 
In both of the preceding cases, there 
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could be complications brought about by 
the contacts being too far gingivally or 
too far occlusally. 
ParRTIAL DENTURES 

As in bridgework, 
denture work, it becomes necessary to 
analyze forces. Partial dentures are 
usually of the bilateral design; that is, 
both a right and left segment joined by 
some type of lingual or palatal bar. 
They may be of a tissue bearing type, 
a tooth bearing type or a combination 
thereof. When of the tooth bear- 
ing type, they may be kept in 
position either with precision attach- 
ments or clasps of some design. When 


so too in partial 
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of this type, there can be no slipping 
of contact points to end in unsatisfac- 
tory results but it is possible to have 
improperly contoured replacements. 
When such is the case, the forces ex- 
erted on these replacements are trans- 
ferred to the supporting teeth through 
the framework of the partial denture. 
Very seldom in this type of case do we 
find a displacement of the supporting 
structures as they are quite well stabi- 
lized by the extensiveness of the res- 
toration. What usually happens is the 
movement of one or more of the oppos- 
ing teeth due to pressure exerted on 
them through the improper occluding 
of these teeth with the replacements. 
This, of should be guarded 
against by properly contouring all sur- 
faces of the replacements, while under 


course, 
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observation both on the articulator and 
in the mouth. 

When a completely tissue borne par- 
tial restoration is constructed, and that 
indeed is seldom, it is not necessary to 
be so critical. The mobility of this ap- 
pliance is such that it will accommo- 
date itself to slight variations in occlu- 
sion. The combination of tooth bear- 
ing and tissue bearing partial is the 
type usually constructed. This type 
obtains its stability from either pre- 
cision attachments or clasps as shown 
in Figure 15. 

In either case any deviation from the 
proper contour of the replacements will 
cause unbalanced forces to be produced. 
These unbalanced forces will be trans- 
ferred through the restoration to the 
supporting teeth resulting in some form 
of movement until a balance is _rees- 
tablished. If this goes beyond the point 
of tolerance the result is usually the 
loss of one or more teeth. Again re- 
ferring to Figure 15, we find that when 
force is applied to the occlusal surface 
there is a slight compression of tissue 
at point “A.” Having an occlusal rest 
at the bicuspid and a compression of 
tissue at “A,” it follows that there is a 
tilting of the restoration. As this oc- 
curs, the clasps on the bicuspid must 
move slightly if the occlusal rest is used 
as a fulcrum. This is as it should be, 
as the bicuspid should not be made to 
tilt with the restoration. 

Figure 16 shows the continuation of 
gold or other material gingivally along 
the distal surface of the bicuspid at 
point “B.” When a partial denture is 
so constructed the occlusal rest ceases 
o act as the fulcrum. The bicuspid is 
so securely bound that when pressure 
s applied and compression occurs at 
“A,” there is a definite tilting of the 
bicuspid. The continued tilting of this 
tooth each time pressure is applied in 
the molar region, spells disaster. To 
guard against this, let the entire distal 
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surface of the bicuspid from occlusal 
rest to the gingiva be free from con- 
tact with any part of the restoration; 
as shown in Figure 17. 
CONCLUSIONS 
In concluding may I state what, to 
me, seems to be most important when 


contemplating or constructing a dental 
restoration. 


Fig 4, 
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1. Proper contouring of all restora- 
tions. 

2. Exactness in the carving and fin- 
ishing of inclined planes to function 
properly. 

3. Perfectly placed contact points so 
there is no tendency of misplacements 
when pressure is applied. 

(Concluded on Page 338) 








THE BLACKS IN DENTISTRY* 
By Caru E. Brack 


IT GIVES ME a real thrill to talk to a 
group of dentists—especially this par- 
ticular group—about the Blacks in 
Dentistry, Greene Vardiman Black, my 
father and Arthur D. Black, 


brother. 


my 


Naturally, dentists were among my 
earliest recollections, since they were al- 
most weekly visitors to our family home. 
I remember well Blair of Waverly and 
Gilmer, also of Waverly and later of 
Quincy and Chicago.. Dr. Gilmer was 
probably my father’s most intimate 
friend. Eames, McKellops of St. 
Louis; Cushing, Harlan, Noyes, and 
many others from Chicago were a few 
of the many who often came to our 
house. In fact, dentists and physicians 
from almost every state in the Union 
were guests of my father at various 
times. As a boy I thought these visi- 
tors natural enough; just took it for 
granted anybody would want to see a 
good man like my father. Later I be- 
gan to understand how few had such 
visitors and what it was that brought 
them to our home. Any new problem 
in science was a challenge to my father 
and he couldn’t rest until he had studied 
it and applied what he had learned to 
medicine and dentistry. As a result he 
always had new ideas and theories to 
discuss with them. 

He once organized a class in chem- 
istry which met in his office for study 
and he was the leading student of the 
class) He and Dr. David Prince of 
Jacksonville, the leading plastic and 
orthopedic surgeon of the Mississippi 
Valley, studied pathology together, as 
taught by Virchow, and he made thou- 
sands of slides of histological and patho- 
logical tissues. All of you know how 
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he studied every detail of bacteriology 
which led to his discovery of the bac- 
terial cause of caries in enamel. (Dr. 
D. W. Miller discovered the bacterial 
cause of caries in dentin). 
boyhood, chemistry, histology, pathology, 
bacteriology and dentistry were a con- 
tinual mental diet in our home. This 
was the real explanation of the visitors. 

Those who have come into the dental 
profession since 1915 no doubt wonder 
what kind of a man Greene V. Black 
was and where he came from. By pres- 
ent day standards he would seem to 
have come from nowhere and to have 
been just like the great mass of pioneers 
of Illinois. He was born in a pioneer 
home near Winchester, Illinois, in 
1836. When a child, his father who 
with his family came to Illinois from 
Tennessee in 1834, sold the Scott 
County farm and bought another in 
Cass County near Virginia, Illinois. The 
only improvements on this farm were a 
double log cabin and a log stable. Here 
Father spent his childhood and started 
to school. A little later his father built 
a substantial brick house where Greene 
spent his boyhood. 

He had attended the log school only 
a short time when he developed two set 
aversions. He would not go to school, 
if he could keep from it, and he would 
not work on the farm. These aversions 
formed a problem for this pioneer 
family, the parents and eight children. 
He was not a bad boy but could not 
waste his time going to school. He 
could learn more and learn faster in the 
great outdoors. What was to be done 
with such a boy? His brothers and his 
sister went through the country school 
and several went to college. Two 
brothers went to Pittsburg to college; 
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one brother attended medical school in 
Kentucky. His parents would have 
been glad to have had him go through 
school and to college, but Greene would 
not go to school when he could keep 
from it. I have heard him say he could 
learn more from his dog in a day than 
from the slow minded teacher in a 
week. 

A dog story he occasionally told can 
serve as an explanation for this aversion 
to school. It was Sunday afternoon—a 
bright warm day. He was lying on a 
blanket under a tree in the front yard 
reading. He heard dogs in the south 
field and getting up he saw his dog and 
a neighbor’s dog having some kind of 
an argument. Evidently his dog did 
not want to do what the neighbor’s dog 
wanted him to do. Finally his dog came 
to the house. The other dog broke into 
a run to the east and north. He sus- 
pected what was up, ran into the house, 
got his rifle and took a short route to 
the sheep pasture. He arrived just in 
time to see the neighbor’s dog catch a 
lamb. He shot the dog but as he did 
so he saw the owner of the dog ride in 
sight over the hill. He kept out of sight 
and was soon back at the house, cleaned 
the rifle, loaded it, put it back in its place 
in the hall and went back to his reading 
in the yard. Soon the two horsemen he 
had seen rode up to the side gate and 
called to his mother, who was at work 
near the milkhouse, to ask where 
Greene was. She pointed him out on 
the blanket, reading and assured them 
he had been there all the afternoon. 
Half convinced the men went away and 
it was years later that he told his mother 
he had shot the dog. 

He roamed the woods with gun and 
dog—could shoot his rifle and shot-gun 
with the best. Before he was seventeen 
he knew all the birds and animals, their 
haunts and habits. He knew all the 
trees and other plants in the great forest 
which extended twenty-five miles west 
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of his home. He not only knew all the 
trees but knew all the varieties of elm, 
oak, walnut, hickory and the others. He 
knew all the fish in the streams and 
their habits, and all the birds and when 
and how they lived. He knew all the 
nests of the birds and the eggs of each. 
He knew all the animals, their haunts 
and habits and how to trap or shoot 
them. 

While other boys went to school he 
spent his boyhood in studying nature— 
it was a real study to him. But he had 
other studies. 

He became acquainted with a man in 
“Wild Cat Grove” who had something 
on which he made music. He loved to 
lie on the grass and listen to the man 
play his flute. He was taking his first 
lesson in instrumental music. Soon he 
traded the chap out of the flute and 
played it himself. Tradition says that 
he traded muskrat skins for it. He 
knew how and where to catch muskrats 
and all other varmints. I have seen his 
brother (now an old man) roll with 
laughter when he told the story about 
one of his neighbor boys and a wild 
sow. He and the other boys went out 
one night for a coon hunt. In a slip- 
pery-elm grove they were beset by a wild 
sow and they all took to the trees; when 
the danger was over, they came down 
and found Tad Conover with his arms 
around a barked slippery-elm. He had 
never been two feet from the ground. 

It is a great pleasure to talk to you 
about my father and brother but if you 
find me biased in their favor you must 
excuse my enthusiasm. I hope you will 
not find it necessary to discount what I 
say too much. Greene’s two aversions 
became such a problem that in family 
council assembled they decided to send 
him to his brother, Dr. Thomas G. 
Black in Clayton, Adams County, IIli- 


nois. The only things these pioneers 


really believed in were work and re- 
Greene was not a bad boy and 


ligion. 
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was easily the best informed member of 
the family—school or no school. All 
the family liked him, but could only 
prophesy that he would continue to hunt 
and fish and trap, following the game 
farther and farther west. The studious 
side of his life in the woods did not im- 
press them. Naturalists had not yet in- 
vaded the pioneer west. So Greene was 
sent to his brother in the hope that he 
might make a doctor of him. In those 
days all one had to do was “read and 
ride’ with a preceptor, and then “hang 
out his shingle” as a doctor. 

In order to have a little money, 
Greene worked in a store, and clerked 
in the post office. To have a little fun, 
he played in the band, and sang in the 
church choir and at singing school. In- 
cidentally, he learned to play the cornet, 
the violin, the ‘cello, the piano and 
double bass as well as the flute and drum. 
He was always popular with young 
people. After he had been in Clayton 
a year, he heard of a new sort of pro- 
fessional man at Mt. Sterling, fifteen 
or twenty miles away. His curiosity was 
aroused and he went to see what kind of 
a man a “dentist” really was. Greene's 
father was a cabinet maker by trade, and 
in his shop the boy had learned to do all 
sorts of mechanical things. In fact one 
of his outstanding characteristics was 
that he could do anything with his 
hands and fingers. For this reason the 
work of the dentist appealed to him. 
The dentist had one book on dentistry 
which he read through three times. 
After watching the dentist for perhaps 
a couple of months and being allowed 
to do some work himself, his dental edu- 
cation was complete and he went back 
to Winchester, and hung out his sign 
“G. V. Black, Dentist.” I can see some 
of you smile but it was just as simple as 
that. Remember that at this period 
most dentists were trained in much the 
same way—the preceptor way. No 
doubt there was another factor in the 
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change from medicine to dentistry—a 
young lady, my mother, was in the back- 
ground. 

You may smile at G.V.B.’s idea of 
education but as a matter of fact we all 
have to get our own education. I have 
come to the conclusion that he was wise 
not to go to school. He knew how and 
what to study and almost any teacher 
would have been a handicap. We all 
have to learn for ourselves and if the 
teacher is wise he will only try to direct 
the student how to study; that is 
teaching. 

In going to Winchester he was among 
relatives and family friends. He was 
the first dentist in Scott County and had 
the advantage of knowing a great deal 
about medicine; as a result he was soon 
persona grata with all the physicians. 
After getting located and picking up a 
little business, he was married and estab- 
lished a home. Their honeymoon con- 
sisted of a trip to his father’s home in 
Cass County and then to the home he 
had prepared in Winchester — all in 
a lumber wagon. I have often thought 
could be written about “A 
Honeymoon in a Lumber Wagon.” 

There are a few things of interest 
during the Winchester period. He was 
just getting on his professional legs. The 
physicians were especially good to him. 
The leading one gave a reception for 
him and his wife to make them ac- 
quainted with the “first people.” Dr. 
Clark Roberts became an intimate 
friend. Both were interested in me- 
chanics and optics and Dr. Roberts 
made a gyroscope and a telescope. The 
gyroscope was a failure but the tele- 
scope gave G.V.B. his first close-up 
view of the stars. He also spent much 
time in developing his fingers and his 
mechanical ingenuity by visiting the 
locksmith, the clockmaker and the tinker. 
He sang in the church choir and took 
part in concerts. 

There is one thing about this period 


a story 
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which is not generally understood by 
dentists. He was more or less itinerant 
saw patients in Jacksonville, Virginia, 
Clayton and other places. It was a cus- 
tom of the times. Many dentists have 
overlooked this phase in the development 
of the dental profession. 

There was another peculiarity of this 
period. Cash was scarce and probably 
two-thirds of his work was paid for in 
“orders.” He credited orders for 
chickens, cord wood, poles, crocks and 
other things. These orders were passed 
on to the grocer, the butcher and others 
and finally got around to the maker of 
the order. At that time there were five 
potteries in Winchester and orders for 
“crocks’’ were in continual circulation. 
At one time he had orders for over four 
hundred gallon crocks. I do not sup- 
pose he saw any of the “crocks” but the 
orders were passed on to those from 
whom he made purchases. Many ac- 
counts were paid with notes. The in- 
teresting thing is that practically every 
account was settled either by cash, order 
or note and these were converted into 
needed supplies. 

What did the dentist of 1860 do for 
his patients? This year, according to 
his books, he extracted one hundred and 
seventy-five teeth at fifty cents each. He 
made several attempts to transplant 
teeth. He filled two hundred and six- 
teen cavities at one dollar each. He 
made six partial plates at fifteen dollars 
each, three lower plates at twenty dol- 
lars each, and three upper plates at sixty 
dollars each. He made suction clasps. 
He administered ether. He opened 
abscesses, treated ulcers, cleaned teeth 
and did other miscellaneous things. He 
received $1,213.00 in cash, orders and 
notes. His expenses were $488. He had 
a net profit of $767.00. 

He remained at Winchester until he 
went into the Civil War army. In 
fact, he organized a company and the 
men selected him as captain but when 





they were mustered at Springfield, Gov- 
ernor Yates in his wisdom (political) 
appointed another man as captain. Dr. 
Black was later assigned to special scout 
duty but sustained a severe injury to a 
knee which confined him in a Louisville 
hospital for several months, and it was 
probably a year before he could work. 
In the meantime his wife and oldest son 
died. 

When he was ready to practice again, 
he did not go back to Winchester but 
located in Jacksonville in 1863 in part- 
nership with a dentist named Cox under 
the firm name of Black & Cox. Cox 
soon retired. 

The Jacksonville of 1865 was a pe- 
culiarly fortunate place for him to lo- 
cate. It was growing and held a strong 
position politically. It was an educa- 
tional center and its literary, art and 
musical activities were admirably suited 
to his temperament. It was not long 
before this boy who would not go to 
school was a member of the Philhar- 
monic musical club, the Dramatic Club 
and the Literary Union. He was al- 
ways popular and able to hold his own 
in all such groups. While he never 
went to school more than eighteen or 
twenty months he was always a student 
and in addition he was always a cul- 
tured person. We should remember 
that culture is in no way dependent on 
education. I once knew a very cul- 
tured woman but she could not read or 
write. While he had made up his mind 
to be a part of all community activities, 
his profession took first place over all 
of these. As you all realize he was an 
indefatigable worker—he must know all 
that was known about Dentistry. The 
reason most of us do not get farther in 
our profession is that we are lazy. We 
do not take advantage of opportunities 
as they come to us. 

He fully realized that he had not en- 
tered a profession—it was only a trade. 
He had already some information about 
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Hayden and Harris—their first Dental 
School (1834), the first Dental Journal 
and the first Dental Society. He saw 
plainly that if Dentistry was to become 
a profession that this was the tripod 
on which its progress must be based. 
Even before he left Winchester he dedi- 
cated himself to do all he could to con- 
vert his trade into a profession. That 
ideal was constantly before him. He 
must first train himself. While he had 
joined a number of organizations for the 
improvement of his own education, and 
to extend his acquaintance for increas- 
ing his business, these were only local 
considerations. These would never aid 
materially in converting his “trade” into 
a profession, excepting as he improved 
himself. : 

Contrary to the general idea about 
G. V. Black, he was one of the most 
practical of men. First he had to make 
a living and to that end he must have 
paying patients. He had taken a sec- 
ond wife from one of the best families 
of Jacksonville. He soon had a growing 
family to provide for. These things did 
not divert him from his great objective 
—to make dentistry a profession. 

While in Winchester he had begun 
the use of certain symbols to designate 
the position of every cavity and filling. 
After coming to Jacksonville he revised 
and extended this list. This line was 
followed up until it culminated in his 
report on “Nomenclature” at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893 
and was adopted as the world’s “Den- 
tal Nomenclature.” He had followed 
this matter for forty-six years. This 
was characteristic of all his work. Hav- 
ing undertaken the solution of a prob- 
lem he pursued it to conclusion even if 
it did require half a century. 

We are a little ahead of our story. He 
early saw that he must know more about 
chemistry. He might have gone to the 
college in Jacksonville and studied chem- 
istry. He had an aversion to schools— 
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their methods were too slow and im- 
practicable. He organized the school 
teachers of the town into a chemistry 
class which met in his office for several 
years. That is the way he learned 
chemistry. Study and teaching were al- 
ways associated in his mind. He was a 
born teacher. Study and teaching al- 
ways went together. He learned chem- 
istry by teaching it to teachers who in 
turn could tell him things he did not 
know. 

While he had written and published 
a few papers earlier, his first paper 
which attracted wide professional atten- 
tion was on “Ammoniated Gold Foil,” 
read before the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety in 1869 at Quincy, Illinois, and 
published in several Dental Journals. 
This paper was the direct result of his 
studies in chemistry. Dentists tell me 
its facts and deductions are as good 
today as when first presented. 

He always maintained an active in- 
terest in medicine—was one of the 
founding members of the Morgan 
County Medical Society and the Medi- 
cal Club in Jacksonville as well as a 
member of the Illinois State Medical 
Society, and the American Medical As- 
sociation. He read papers before all of 
these. 

Probably nothing in his varied experi- 
ence gave him a greater thrill than the 
scientific methods developed by Charles 
Darwin (1809-1842). Darwin taught 
the scientific world how to first gather 
facts and from them make deductions. 
This was G. V. B.’s method for ever 
after. About the same time he became 
acquainted with the writings of Rudolph 
Virchow (1821-1902) — especially his 
“Cellular Pathology.” He was soon 
deep in the study of pathology and lit- 
erally made thousands of microscopical 
sections of both normal and pathological 
tissues. He began this before pathology 
was generally taught in the medical 
schools. About the time he became in- 
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terested in Darwin and Virchow, a phy- 
sician trained in Germany, located in 
Jacksonville. He had a German made 
microscope for which he had little or 
no use and which he sold to G. V. B. 
This was just what he needed for his 
study of pathology. As usual with him 
he took the instrument all to pieces and 
remodeled it. He always maintained a 
shop in which he worked with brass, 
iron, steel and wood. He could run a 
lathe with the best and used it in mak- 
ing many of his instruments and tools. 

He found that he must read the for- 
eign texts in the original. This led him 
to the study of German. Again he did 
not apply to the teachers of German in 
the College but went to a highly edu- 
cated German-Jew clothier. Every eve- 
ning he would light one of his “Famous” 
cigars and go up to the clothing store 
and talk German with his clothier 
friend. He soon learned to read Ger- 
man and a little later he studied French 
in the same way. 

He helped to organize the Missouri 
State Dental Society in 1865 and at- 
tended many of its meetings but after 
the Illinois State Dental Society was 
organized in 1868 he attended the Mis- 
souri State Society less frequently. He 
rarely missed a meeting of the Illinois 
Society during a period of fifty years 
and a bibliography of his papers and dis- 
cussions before that society contains the 
reports of much of his best work. His 
first paper was published in the Mis- 
sourt Dental Journal in 1867. His last 
paper was published in 1915. In forty- 
eight years he produced over 1,400 
papers and prepared discussions. 

In the early years he had a much 
wider acquaintance in St. Louis than in 
Chicago. He was one of a group that 
organized the Missouri Dental College 
(now a department of Washington 
University) and he lectured there from 
1870 to 1880. He was a trustee of the 


school for ten years. The school gave 


him an honorary D.D.S. He was not 
satisfied with the Missouri Dental Col- 
lege because the medical faculty passed 
on the qualifications of the dental stu- 
dents for graduation. He always 
thought a Dental School should be a 
Dentists’ School. Yet he always recog- 
nized that in a larger sense Dentistry 
Was a specialty of medicine. 

He made an acquaintance among the 
St. Louis dentists of one who was of 
the utmost importance to him, namely, 
Dr. J. H. McKellops. McKellops had 
the largest and best selected dental 
library in the west and he gave G. V. B. 
free use of it. As he never built up a 
large library of his own I was, for a 
time, at a loss to know where he got so 
many references to the literature of den- 
tistry. McKellops’ library was the 
answer. 

While lecturing in St. Louis he had 
become interested in the new science of 
bacteriology. This made a knowledge 
of French necessary. In taking over 
this new study he had everything to pro- 
vide. His microscope did not have a 
lens which would show microorganisms. 
He must have a 1/12 in. oil immersion 
lens. He made his own _ incubator, 
sterilizer and thermostat. Many stains 
had to be improvised. He haunted the 
streams for infusoria and various organ- 
isms. He gathered secretions from all 
the organs and orifices of the body in- 
cluding the mouth. This study was 
pushed to: its ultimate conclusion—the 
proof that caries in enamel was produced 
by microorganisms. He had much cor- 
respondence with Dr. Willoughby D. 
Miller during the progress of this work. 
Dr. Miller proved the infection in 
dentin. 

He wrote one of the first books in the 
United States on bacteriology, ‘“Forma- 
tion of Poisons by Microorganisms” in 
1884+; “A Study of the Histological 
Characters of the Periosteum and Peri- 
dental Membrane” in 1887. This book 
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contained sixty-seven beautiful illustra- 
tions of the finest detail made by his 
own hand from microscopical sections. 
He also wrote the anatomy, pathology 
and bacteriology for the “American Sys- 
tem of Dentistry” edited by Wilbur F. 
Litch, 1888-1889; “Dental Anatomy” in 
1890 (he was still living in Jackson- 
ville) ; “Filling Teeth” in 1899; “Op- 
erative Dentistry” in two large volumes 
in 1908; and “Dental Pathology” in 
1915. In these last two works he gath- 
ered all of his professional experiences. 

It is impossible to go into all the 
phases of the life of G. V. Black in a 
brief paper. In fact you all know of 
his work on “Extension for Preven- 
tion”; the “Amalgams”; the force of 
the bite and finger pressure and many 
others of his later works. I had hoped 
to be able to present to you at this time 
the biography of his life written by my 
wife and myself. It will be ready in a 
short time. It has been much delayed 
by certain phases of our contract with 
the publisher. We hope you will like it. 
It is not only a biography of G. V. 
Black but also of Arthur D. Black. 

Arthur D. Black was one of the most 
devoted sons that you can imagine. 
Nothing so much pleased him as to carry 
out the plans of his father and to keep 
his father’s work constantly before the 
profession and the public. 

Arthur was born in Jacksonville in 
1870. He was a boy among boys and 
popularly known as “Nig.” The most 
striking thing between him and _ his 
father was the educational background 
of each. While the father would not 
go to school he saw to it that his son 
went through all the schools. Arthur 
attended the grade schools, the high 
school and Illinois College. He played 
baseball, football and was editor of the 
College annual. He was a bicycle en- 
thusiast; organized bicycle races at the 
county fair and long distance bicycle 
Traces on the old high wheeled model, 
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He rode this machine from Jackson- 
ville to Washington D. C., and from 
Jacksonville to Denver, Colorado. He 
organized a bicycle club—“The Lock- 
wood Club’’—in Jacksonville which was 
the center for all the lovers of “‘wheel- 
ing” in central Illinois. 
years he conducted a bicycle business in 
Chicago. 

Arthur studied dentistry at the North- 
western University Dental School and 
Medicine from the Medical School of 
the same University. He immediately 
began teaching in the Dental School and 
continued to teach there as long as he 
lived. In 1917 he was made Dean of 
the School. Of all of Arthur’s generous 
and excellent qualities that of organiza- 
tion and management of his fellowmen 
was the most outstanding. The new 
Dental School stands as a monument to 
his foresight and wisdom. He reorgan- 
ized the Illinois State Dental Society 
and participated in the reorganization 
of many other State Dental Societies and 
the American Dental Association as well. 
His voice was always heard where im- 
provements in dental organization and 
dental education were discussed. Even 
before his graduation in Dentistry he 
had begun the indexing of dental litera- 
ture; an interest which culminated in 
the “Index of the Periodical Dental 
Literature.” In this work the dentist 
has at hand a ready reference to all 
periodical dental literature that has ever 
been published in the English language. 
This work is one of his great monuments 
and led him into an extended study of 
the history of Dentistry and of the great 
men who have developed it into a great 
profession. 


For several 


His great organizing abilities were 
attested by his management of the Den- 
tal Section of the Century of Progress 
Exposition. In the midst of the de- 
pression he put this over without a deficit 
and to the great credit of Dentistry. 

(Concluded on Page 345) 
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THE ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
PROGRAMS* 


By Lon W. Morrey, D.D.S. 


IT IS FITTING at this time for dentistry 
to pause a moment and take stock of 
itself. As a profession, it is now one 
hundred years old. 1940 marks its cen- 
tenary. February 1, 1840, the Mary- 
land State Legislature granted a charter 
to the Baltimore College of Dental Sur- 
gery. 

In August of 1840, the first national 
dental association, the American Society 
of Dental Surgeons was founded. Soly- 
man Brown, M.D., its first secretary, 
states, in Volume 1 of the American 
Journal of Dental Science: “Among the 
primary objects kept steadily in view 
by the projector of this society and his 
professional coadjutors may be alleged 
first:—The public good, resulting from 
the united efforts of the most distin- 
guished and enterprising practitioners in 
the United States, aided by those of 
other countries in settling the best meth- 
ods of practice in all forms of dental 
disease.” 

Note that the first objective of this 
early Society, formed one hundred years 
ago, was the public good; clear evidence 
that our pioneering professional fathers 
visualized the contribution which den- 
_ Presented before the Section on Children’s 
Dentistry at the Seventy-Sixth Annual Midwinter 


Meeting of the Chicago Dental Society, February 
14, 1940, 


tistry could, if unhampered, make to 
public health. 

Their foresight and vision is further 
emphasized in another passage from 
Solyman Brown’s article: “How much- 
soever may be done by isolated individual 
effort to acquire personal distinction and 
emolument, benefiting a 
of patients, the true philosopher and 
genuine philanthropist embraces within 
the scope of his vision a wider horizon. 
Leaping with benevolent dexterity from 
the circle of selfishness, he stands erect 
in the unlimited dominions of Truth 
and Charity, performing the appointed 
duties of his sublunary existence for 
the benefit of mankind. Not so with 
those who contract themselves like the 
tortoise within their own shells, and 
make no excursion except for booty.” 

The ideals envisioned by Solyman 
Brown and his associates in that original 
society of one hundred years ago have 
been perpetuated in the Association 
down through the past century. 

Article II of the American Dental 
Association Constitution and By-Laws 
says, in part, “The particular objects 
of this association shall be: To cultivate 
and promote the art and science of den- 
tistry, and of its collateral branches; to 
conduct, direct, encourage, support or 


narrow circle 
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provide for exhaustive dental and oral 
research; to elevate and sustain the pro- 
fessional character and education of den- 
tists; to promote among them mutual 
improvement, social intercourse and good 
will; to disseminate knowledge of den- 
tistry and dental discoveries; to enlighten 
and direct public opinion in relation to 
oral hygiene, dental prophylaxis, and 
advanced scientific dental service, and in 
relation to the advantages and progress 
of enacting and enforcing proper, just 
and uniform dental laws in the several 
A... 

Winslow defines public health as “the 
art and science of preventing disease, 
prolonging life and promoting physical 
and mental efficiency through organized 
community effort.” 

The brief statement regarding the ob- 
jectives of the original dental society of 
1840, namely “the public good” and 
the more comprehensive statement in 
our present constitution coincide nicely 
with Dr. Winslow’s definition. 

Let us review the progress made by 
the American Dental Association in its 
public health endeavors. 

The first state law governing the 
practice of dentists was passed by the 
State of Alabama in 1841. Kentucky 
enacted a dental law in 1867 and New 
York and Ohio enacted dental laws in 
1868.7 

Since then, at the request and instiga- 
tion of the state dental societies, all 
states have passed similar laws to protect 
the public. The American Dental As- 
sociation, through its legislative com- 
mittee, has actively assisted the state 
societies in formulating their state dental 
practice acts. During the past ten years, 
it has helped every state in revising and 
strengthening these acts for the benefit 
of the public. Although the public is 
unaware of the fact, the American Den- 





1. Charter, Constitution and Administrative By- 
Laws, American Dental Association, 1939 (1). 

2. Brown, Homer C.: Legislation as a Factor 
in Professional Advancement, J. A. D. A., 21:1192, 
July, 1934, 
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tal Association, through its state so- 
cieties, has been largely responsible for 
protecting our citizens against dental 
quackery, unprincipled dental practition- 
ers and dental fraud. Because of its 
unceasing activity, forty-seven states 
have passed legislation against dental 
advertising. During the past eight years, 
the public has been threatened with a 
new form of dental charlatanism—the 
mail order denture business. The Amer- 
ican Dental Association Legislative 
Committee has materially assisted the 
federal authorities in curtailing these 
schemes, as evidenced by the now famous 
Heininger case. Although this nefarious 
practice is not fully stamped out, the 
success so far obtained indicates that 
the public will soon be freed from this 
health menace. 

In considering the subject of legis- 
lation as it pertains to public health, it 
is fitting to mention the activities of the 
American Dental Association in relation 
to federal dental legislation. Legisla- 
tion providing for an Army dental corps 
of thirty members, to be employed as 
contract dentists, was enacted by Con- 
gress, February 2, 1901. This law was 
amended March 3, 1911, largely at the 
request of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, to authorize a commission rank 
of first lieutenant for members of the 
corps. Again, June 3, 1916, the law 
was amended under the National De- 
fense Act, to provide increases in rank 
up to and including major. October 6, 
1917, the law was again amended, to 
grant dental officers equal status with 
the officers of the medical corps. <Ac- 
cording to Homer C. Brown, “This 
was the greatest legislative accomplish- 
ment in the history of the profession, 
as it definitely raised the status of 
dentistry in government service and in- 
creased its recognition by allied profes- 
sions and the public.”* 





3. Brown, Homer C.: 
Activities of the 
t. A: Be, 


Legislative and Research 
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The American Dental Association 
has continued its interest in the Army 
dental staff. January 1, 1938, it was 
instrumental in having further amend- 
ments passed increasing the Army dental 
staff from 158 to 258 and raising the 
rank of the commanding officer from 
colonel to brigadier general. 

The American Dental Association 
has been active in the passage of similar 
legislation for the Navy and the United 
States Public Health Service. August 
22, 1912, Congress enacted legislation 
establishing a Naval dental corps. 
Through subsequent amendments, this 
corps occupies a status similar to that 
of the Navy Medical Corps. Prior to 
1919, there were no dental officers in 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. In that year, dentists were admit- 
ted and given reserve commissions. April 
9, 1930, Congress enacted legislation 
authorizing their transfer to the regular 
corps of the United States Public Health 
Service according to the rank held at 
that time. These officers are now com- 
missioned with the same rank, pay and 
promotion as provided for in the Army 
and Navy.* 

June 7, 1924, Congress enacted legis- 
lation providing dental service for the 
Veterans Bureau. Dental officers from 
the United States Public Health Service 
have been assigned to the National In- 
stitute of Health, and a number of den- 
tists under civil service have been 
assigned to the Indian Bureau. In 1936, 
after a great deal of persuasion on the 
part of organized dentistry, dentists 
were appointed to care for the needs 
of the boys in the CCC camps. Ordi- 
narily, one thinks of the activities men- 
tioned as legislative rather than public 
health activities. However, the two 
types of activities are so closely inter- 
woven as to be inseparable. They are 
public health activities made possible by 
state and federal legislation, and which, 


4. Ibid. 
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in turn, were sponsored by the American 
Dental Association for the public good. 

Let us now consider other American 
Dental Association activities dealing ex- 
clusively with public health activities 
of the Bureau of Public Relations and 
the Committee on Dental Health Edu- 
cation. 

In 1919, the American> Dental Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee on mouth 
hygiene and public instruction, charged 
with the task of developing and pro- 
moting plans and procedures to educate 
the public in matters of dental hygiene. 
Considering the size of the country and 
the apathy of the public, this was a 
gigantic undertaking. In 1921, the 
committee was reorganized as the Coun- 
cil on Mouth Hygiene and Public In- 
struction. Realizing the importance of 
their task and the impossibility of suc- 
cessfully completing -it with the aid of 
voluntary service, the new council rec- 
ommended, in 1922, the employment of 
a full-time secretary or supervisor. This 
recommendation was approved by the 
Board of Trustees, and in 1924 the 
House of Delegates established the 
Department of Dental Health Educa- 
tion, with a full-time supervisor in 
charge. Miss Evelyn Schmidt, a dental 
hygienist and public health worker from 
the Massachusetts State Department of 
Health, served in that capacity until 
1928, at which time George H. Wandel, 
formerly state supervisor of dental 
health education in Iowa, took charge. 

In 1929, the name of the Council on 
Mouth Hygiene and Public Instruction 
was changed to the Committee on Den- 
tal Health Education. The ‘“Depart- 
ment” on Dental Health Education was 
renamed the “Bureau” in February 
1928. In December 1931, the name 
of the Bureau of Dental Health Educa- 
tion was changed to the Bureau of 
Public Relations. In 1933, Dr. Wandel 
resigned as supervisor. The author has 
held this position since that time. 
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There is no one organization in the 
United States, and rightly so, that has 
done more to educate the public in mat- 
ters of dental health than the American 
Dental There is not a 
county or village in the entire country 
that has not been reached in some man- 
ner by the Association’s educational 
material. Each month, the volume of 
educational literature disseminated by 
the Bureau of Public Relations increases. 
Each year, new projects are undertaken 
and new avenues of approach developed. 
Last year more than 750,000 pieces of 
literature were distributed to health, 
educational and welfare organizations, 
to dentists, physicians, nurses and teach- 
ers, as well as directly to the public. 
This is at the rate of 62,500 pieces a 
month, or 2,500 pieces a day. 

This does not take into account the 
thousands of people who are reached 
by motion pictures, stereopticon slide lec- 
tures, radio programs and newspaper 
During the year 1938-1939, 
the Bureau of Public Relations rented 
out +79 motion picture films and 4,000 
sets of stereopticon slides. It is con- 
servatively estimated that each of these 
lectures reaches an average of fifty peo- 
ple, or a total of 223,950. It is im- 
possible to estimate the number of 
people reached by means of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association weekly broad- 
casts. Furthermore, it is impossible to 
estimate the number of people reached 
by broadcasts given by the component 
societies. We do know that, during the 
past two years, more than 50,000 copies 
of the American Dental Association 
broadcasting material have been sold to 
component dental societies for use over 
local radio stations. 

Once each month, the Bureau issues 
a news story on dentistry to a selected 
list of 2,000 newspapers. In addition, 
timely and authentic articles are fur- 
nished the various wire services and mag- 
azines. During the past twelve months, 


Association. 


articles. 
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newspaper stories have appeared in all 
forty-eight states and in 3,379 towns. 
The total lineage secured was approxi- 
mately 2,175,571 lines, reaching a circu- 
lation of more than 53,000,000. 

Through these activities and through 
its contacts with other national organiza- 
tions, the American Dental Association 
is slowly increasing the public knowl- 
edge of dentistry and is gradually 
educating our citizens to understand 
and appreciate the value of preventive 
dentistry. 

In discussing the public health activi- 
ties of the American Dental Association, 
I should be exceedingly remiss if I did 
not mention the contributions of the 
Research Commission and the Council 
on Dental Therapeutics. The Associa- 
tion, through its research commission, 
has established four fellowships at the 
United States Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. These men examine 
dental materials and set up specifications 
that manufacturers are required to 
meet. Thus, the Association protects 
the public against the use of inferior 
dental filling and prosthetic materials. 

During the past several months, the 
Research Commission has been conduct- 
ing a world-wide study on dental caries. 
The results of this study have just been 
published and the study itself is a dis- 
tinct contribution to public health. 

Since 1930, the Council on Dental 
Therapeutics has waged increasing war- 
fare on the manufacturers and venders 
of questionable and sometimes harmful 
dental medicaments. Prior to 1930, the 
dental profession and the public were 
entirely at the mercy of therapeutic man- 
ufacturers as far as dental medicaments 
were concerned. Certain tooth bleaches, 
dentifrices and cures for pyorrhea were 
sold to the public on the basis of extrav- 
agant claims and promises. Hundreds 
of unsuspecting dentists were led by 





5. Proceedings of the Board of Trustees and 
Reports of Officers and Committees of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, p. 83, July, 1939. 
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glib-tongued agents and manufacturers 
to use and recommend for their patients’ 
use harmful concoctions. The activities 
of the Council on Dental Therapeutics 
and the Bureau of Chemistry have 
greatly improved this situation. Ethical 
pharmaceutic manufacturers, apprecia- 
tive of these services, now prepare and 
offer their products with due considera- 
tion of the interests of the profession 
and the public, 

The American Dental Association be- 
lieves that the proper approach to the 
dental phase of the public health prob- 
lem lies in education. The activities of 
the Association mentioned in this paper 
demonstrate the manner in which it has 
attempted to put those beliefs into prac- 
tice. Within the past decade, the Asso- 
ciation has been instrumental in having 
dental schools place more emphasis on 
children’s dentistry. Also, it has used 
its influence in having state board dental 
examiners examine prospective dentists 
in preventive dentistry. These are in- 
direct but important contributions to 
public health. 

The American Dental Association, as 
such, does not participate in any public 
health dental programs. It has for 
years encouraged its state and component 
societies to participate in their state and 
local programs. Prior to the enactment 
of the Social Security Law, in 1935, 
fifteen states had dental divisions or 
bureaus in the state departments of 
health. ‘Today, thirty-five state depart- 
ments of health have similar divisions. 
These have been established largely at 
the request and with the cooperation of 
state dental societies. “The state soci- 
eties in turn, have been assisted directly 
or indirectly by the parent body. The 
local municipal programs, of which there 
are more than 350 in the country, have 
been developed largely at the instigation 
of the local dental societies. Some of 
these programs have been more success- 
ful than others, but they all have been 
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instituted in the interest of public health. 

During the past several years, there 
has been, as we all know, considerable 
discussion regarding a national health 
program. The American Dental Asso- 
ciation, cognizant of its responsibility. 
has studied the dental aspect of this 
problem for several years. 

In October, 1938, the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Dental Associa- 
tion adopted a set of eight principles 
for the participation of organized den- 
tistry in any national health program. 
Every member of the Association is 
acquainted with them, but a restate- 
ment may help to fix them more firmly 
in mind, 

“1. In all conferences that may lead 
to the formation of a plan relative to 
a national health program, there must 
be participation by authorized represen- 
tatives of the American Dental Associa- 
tion. 

“2. The plan should give careful con- 
sideration to: first, the needs of the 
people; second, the obligation to the 
taxpayer; third, the service to be ren- 
dered, and fourth, the interests of the 
profession. 

“3. The plan should be flexible so 
as to be adaptable to local conditions. 

“4. ‘There must be complete exclu- 
sion of nonprofessional, profit-seeking 
agencies. 

“5. The dental phase of a national 
health program should be approached 
on a basis of prevention of dental dis- 
ease. 

“6. The Plan should provide for an 
extensive program of dental health edu- 
cation for the control of dental disease. 

“7, The Plan should include pro- 
visions for rendering the highest quality 
of dental service to those of the popula- 
tion whose economic status, in the opin- 
ion of their local authorities, will not 
permit them to provide such service for 
themselves, to the extent of prenatal 
care, the detection and correction of 
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dental defects in children, and such 
other service as is necessary to health 
and rehabilitation of both children and 
adults. 

“8. For the protection of the public, 
the plan shall provide that the dental 
profession shall assume responsibility 
for determining the quality and method 
of any service to be rendered.’”® 

At the same time, the House of Dele- 
gates appointed a special committee, to 
be known as the National Health Pro- 
gram Committee, and to represent 
dentistry in any federal health legisla- 
tion. 

February 28, 1939, Senator Robert F. 
Wagner introduced- into the United 
States Senate a bill known variously 
as S. 1620, the National Health Act 
of 1939 and the Wagner Health Bill. 
The National Health Program Com- 
mittee requested a hearing before the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor to which the bill was referred. 
The committee, on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, presented its 
objections to the bill in its present form. 
However, in order to maintain the con- 
structive attitude of organized dentistry 
toward a sound national health program, 
the Committee presented the following 
proposals: 

“1. All federal health activities, 
with the exception of the military serv- 
ices, should first be combined in one 
agency. 

“2. A national health bill should con- 
sider and make use of the principles 
established by the House of Delegates 
of the American Dental Association. 

“3. A separate title should be de- 
voted to dentistry in any national health 
legislation in order to: (a) make pro- 
vision for the essential differences 
between dentistry and other health 
services and (b) augment with a com- 





6. Dentistry and Government: The National 
Health Program Committee of the American Dental 
Association, 1940. 
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prehensive research program the efforts 
of organized dentstry to determine the 
cause of dental disease. 

“4. The following dental program 
should be carried on until the discovery 
of the cause of dental disease enables 
a more informed attack upon the prob- 
lem: 

“a. A program of preventive den- 
tistry for children that would be based 
on the present knowledge of the subject, 
in order to decrease the future accumu- 
lation of dental diseases. This would 
include a development of the educational 
program, initiated by the American 
Dental Association, to preserve the nat- 
ural teeth and to teach both children 
and parents the importance of preventive 
dentistry during the prenatal, infant, 
preschool and school periods. 

“b. A program of education for den- 
tists to make available to them the 
latest advances in preventive dentistry 
as they are revealed through clinical ex- 
perience and research. 

“c. A program of providing ‘the 
highest quality of dental service to those 
of the population whose economic status, 
in the opinion of their local authorities, 
will not permit them to provide such 
service for themselves, to the extent of 
providing prenatal care, the detection 
and correction of dental defects in chil- 
dren and such other services as are 
necessary to health and the rehabilitation 
of both children and adults.” 

These principles and proposals sum- 
marize the attitude of the American 
Dental Association toward public health 
programs. Certainly, they are in accord- 
ance with the objects stated by the 
American Society of Dental Surgeons 
one hundred years ago and reiterated in 
the present Constitution and By-Laws 
of the American Dental Association. 

212 East Superior Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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MANUAL FOR DENTAL TECHNICIANS (VUL- 
CANITE). By J. A. Salzmann, D.DS., 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, New 
York, 1938. 270 pages, price, $4.00. 
The book, “Manual for Dental Techni- 

cians” is one written and specifically in- 

tended for the high school training of dental 
laboratory workers. Most of the informa- 
tion which it contains may be found in 
other prosthetic books. This statement is 
not made to detract from the book, be- 
cause in general this manual is well planned 
for its specific purpose. However we are 

a little doubtful of the book’s value to 

the practicing dentist. 

Before beginning the actual review, it 
is interesting to note the reason, set out 
by the author, for the compiling of such 
a book. When plans for training dental 
laboratory technicians in the vocational 
schools of New York City were instituted 
in 1934, Dr. Salzmann was chairman of 
the committee on courses. In reviewing 
available published instruction material, it 
seemed that none was suitable for the pur- 
pose, as all such material was written for 
dentists, or dental students who were 
trained in the basic sciences. Therefore, 
a course of instruction was prepared, tried 
in the classroom, and then organized in 
the form of this manual. 

The first eighteen pages of the book 
are devoted to explanatory material de- 
signed as an introduction of the prospective 
student to the field of dental mechanics. 
Here are discussed such subjects as the 
relationship of the technician to the den- 
tist, a smattering of the early history of 
dental mechanics including information 
such as the Goodyear Rubber patent con- 
troversy, short descriptions of the legal 
restrictions imposed upon technicians, 
equipment and materials commonly used 
in the laboratory, and some safety instruc- 
tions (don’t burn your fingers or catch 
your hair in a revolving lathe) for the 
heginner. 


The remainder of this laboratory man- 
ual is made up of twenty chapters or 
exercises, related to one another in the 
order of their presentation. Each chap- 
ter contains one or more laboratory pro- 
cedures to be performed by the student. 
These exercises are very specific in most 
instances, giving first a short description 
of the particular work, then the objective 
to be accomplished and exact step by step 
directions for carrying out the procedure. 

Excepting the first eighteen explanatory 
pages and the last twenty-five pages which 
are devoted to a glossary of technical terms 
and the index, the entire book is given 
over to the subject of vulcanite dentures. 

In the main, the laboratory exercises, 
especially at the beginning of the manual, 
are very rudimentary. There are such 
exercises as assembling the fractured pieces 
of plaster impressions, boxing the impres- 
sion, applying separating media and pour- 
ing the cast. Each of these steps is out- 
lined as a complete laboratory exercise. 
The chapters then carry on through the 
various steps of constructing full and par- 
tial vulcanite dentures. Naturally, only 
the technical or laboratory processes are 
considered. 

Several chapters are particularly good, 
notably the one on packing rubber into 
the vulcanizing flask. This exercise is very 
complete and explicit and the illustrations 
are especially good. Incidentally, this is a 
long chapter in the book running to twenty 
pages. Unit or chapter number 16, “Vul- 
canizing Technic,” is also very complete; 
it gives a part by part description of a 
vulcanizer, and its method of use. It is 
such information as this which would be of 
particular value to the technician, but per- 
haps of no great interest to the dentist. 

The last chapter in the book is given 
over to the repairing of vulcanite dentures. 
It illustrates the method of handling vari- 
ous types of fractures in full and partial 
dentures. 

(Concluded on Page 345) 
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Robert W. McNulty 


Motorists driving south out of Joliet on Route 66 were confronted suddenly, 
at one time, with a huge billboard announcing ‘“Braidwood—Boyhood Home of 
Anton J. Cermak, Mayor of Chicago.” This billboard has long since been removed 
but we suggest that it be reerected and, this time, point with pride to a native son 
who also made good in a big way, Robert W. McNulty, the 1941 treasurer of 
the Illinois State Dental Society. The historic date to be emblazoned on the board 
should be 1897 and the parents, Robert and Jennie Palmer McNulty. 

When still a small fry, Robert moved with his parents to the nearby town 
of South Wilmington where he attended grammar school and obtained his first 
nickname of “Red” because of the color of his hair and his many freckles. Robert— 
Red, Bob or Mac, whichever you prefer—was graduated from the Gardner High 
School when he was 16 and shortly thereafter entered Hanover College, an Indiana 
institution of excellent standing, from which he was graduated with high scholas- 
tic and athletic honors in 1918. He received college letters in both baseball and 
basketball and was president of his class during his sophomore year. He was 
elected to Phi Gamma Delta and was president of its Hanover chapter his senior 
year. The Shelby Medal was an added honor he received for attaining the high- 
est average in chemistry and biology. 











His practical knowledge of chemistry was satisfactorily tested while he was 
employed for one year as a chemist by the Illinois Steel Company of Joliet and 
later by Swift and Company of Chicago for a three year period. 

In 1922 Mac decided to undertake two new professions, marriage and den- 
tistry. Miss Gertrude West of Chicago consented to become Mrs. Robert W. 
McNulty and the Chicago College of Dental Surgery gained a new student. His 
career in dental school showed the same excellent record as that in Hanover. He 
was graduated in 1926 as valedictorian of his class and was further honored by 
election to Omicron Kappa Upsilon. Delta Sigma Delta was his choice of a pro- 
fessional fraternity and to it he has contributed much, having recently finished a 
highly successful term as president of its Chicago Auxiliary Chapter. 

After graduation from dental school, Dr. McNulty became an instructor in 
the dental infirmary of his Alma Mater and in 1927 was appointed Registrar to 
succeed L. B, Estabrook, a position he has since filled with credit to himself and 
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satisfaction to the College. Dr. McNulty is also an assistant professor of dental 
anatomy, lecturer in ethics and economics, and editor of the Bur, the College 
Alumni magazine. 

A new home in Elmhurst, built last year, and a flourishing flower garden 
are his chief hobbies although he devotes some of his time to his golf clubs, having 
turned in several scores in the 70’s this summer. He and Mrs. Mac are the proud 
parents of two delightful and charming youngsters, Robert, Jr., 12 and Carol 
Jane, 10. A Scottie dog, “Mac,” completes the McNulty household. 

Dr. McNulty has always been an active participant in the affairs of organized 
dentistry. The records of the Chicago Dental Society show that he served well 
as chairman of its registration committee and as chairman of the committee that 
recently revised its constitution and by-laws. The West Suburban Branch of the 
Chicago Dental Society was well pleased with their year’s program when he was 
its program chairman. The State Society has called on Dr. McNulty to serve 
as a member of the Executive Council three years, as Relief Committee head three 
years, as delegate or alternate in the A.D.A. House of Delegates on several occa- 
sions and now as treasurer. 

Undoubtedly, Mac, as we are wont to call him, still a young man, is destined 
to go far as a dental educator and at the same time to use his many talents for the 


further advancement of the organized dental profession. We wish him good luck 
and bon voyage. 


Deferred Military Training 

It seems quite apparent that some form of a selective compulsory military 
training and service measure will be enacted by Congress within the next few 
weeks, possibly before this is published. A discussion of the advisability or inad- 
visability of such a measure as a whole is not our desire or purpose here. 

We would call attention, however, to a clause in the proposed conscription 
act (S 4164), as revised by the Senate’s Military Affairs Committee, which grants 
sole authority to the President of the United States “to defer training and service 
in the land and naval forces of the United States of those men whose employment 
in industry, agriculture or other occupations or employment is found to be nec- 
essary to the maintenance of the national health, safety or interest.” 

We believe this provision should be much more explicit in its classification of 
those whose training should be deferred and that Congress, rather than the 
President, should decide exactly what groups are ‘‘necessary to the maintenance of 
the national health, safety or interest.”” We especially have in mind the deferment 
of training for all dental students until after they have received their doctors 
degree. At that time they could receive a year’s training in the Army or Navy 
Dental Corps, a branch of the service for which they would be most fitted and 
in which they would be most useful either in time of peace or war. 

Undoubtedly there are many other classes of students, as well as occupational 
groups, whose military training should be deferred, but we believe it is the duty 
of Congress to decide which they are and not that of the Chief Executive. We 
are sure we are not alone when we say that Congress has already delegated more 
authority to the President than is good for our Democracy. 
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Leon Trotsky, nee Lev Davidovich Bronstein, Russian revolutionary and 
indefatigable trouble-maker, is dead. At 61, after a life filled with subterfuge, 
trickery, plotting and violence, he is dead of violence, and that apparently -at the 
plan of his one time associate of the Russian revolution, Joseph Stalin, born Joseph 
Visserionovich Dzhugashvili. It’s not a nice thing to say, and we will admit 





extremely uncharitable, but occasionally a man’s way of living and his past life 
seem to catch up with him. There are many who will even classify this as an 
act of God. 
H & T 
With the fall fishing season opening up, we would like to print (with no 
remarks) the following verse, noted on the wall of a resort at Lost Lake, Wis- 
consin, by Harold Oppice; the writer is anonymous: 
The Anglers’ Prayer 
Lord, give me grace 
To catch a fish, 
So big that even I 
When talking of it afterwards, 
Won't have to lie. 


H&T 


What do you know about the so-called “Harvard Plan” of dental education? 
Although an outline of the plan was released by the University News Office, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., on June 17, 1940, many men in the pro- 
fession, particularly dental teachers, know that Harvard University was contem- 
plating a basic dental change. Now all the facts are publicized. 

Below we quote pertinent parts of the news release which seem to explain the 
plan fully: 

“Through gifts of $1,300,000 already made toward a required total of 
$1,550,000 Harvard University will inaugurate in 1941 an entire new five-year 
course in Dental education, President Conant announced today. This course will 
combine the basic knowledge and skills of both medicine and dentistry and is 
designed to train new types of scientific workers for the attack on the great public 
health problem of dental disease. 

“Under the new program, the Harvard Dental School will be renamed the 
Harvard School of Dental Medicine. Dental students will register in both the 
new School of Dental Medicine and in the Harvard Medical School, taking three 
and one-half years of the same medical courses as other students in the Harvard 
Medical School, and in addition one and one-half years of specific dental training. 
Graduates will receive both the M. D. and the D. M. D. degrees. Admission to 
the school of Dental Medicine will be governed by the same standards and the 
same committee which governs admission to the Harvard Medical School. 
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. . Without sacrificing the skill and expertness attained under present 
methods of dental education, the new program will attempt to add to the dentists’ 
equipment a wider and deeper knowledge of medicine, and hence a more favorable 
background for the advancement of study of essential causes and preventive method. 

“Tt is planned to limit admissions to the new School of Dental Medicine to 
a small number of highly qualified men, who will be prepared for certain particular 
opportunities in the dental field: in teaching, research, special types of practice, 
general practice, and public health. For example, it was explained, men will be 
equipped to attack the manifold problems of dental medicine in private practice 
as Clinical specialists of particular broad training, or to teach the science of dentistry 
in dental school, or to investigate and treat dental disease in hospitals and clinics.” 

We now unquote and wish to make what seems to be a few obvious remarks. 
We agree with Harvard, as do most thinking dentists, that prevention is the 
answer to the question of dental caries. What we cannot see is how changing 
the name of the Harvard Dental School and giving two degrees for five years 
work, which normally would take eight years, will give “a more favorable back- 
ground for the advancement of study of essential causes and preventive method.” 

It is not quite clear to us how medical teachers, who teach students to stop 
a belly ache (but belly aches continue), how to treat disorders of the kidney (but 
patients continue to have kidney trouble), how to diagnose carcinoma (but people 
continue to die of this dread disease), are going to impart some fancy kind of 
knowledge to dental students so that soon the cause of caries will be quite apparent, 
and we will all be preventists, not dentists. 

It is our guess that this plan (a bargain in degrees) will turn out half-hearted 
physicians, and one-quarter of one per cent dentists. Personally we don’t like a 
patronizing air, and up until now dentistry has managed to stand on its own 
feet—and this includes the field of research. We are of the opinion that a dental 


degree with postgraduate work following it, if you will, is much more sensible. 
[ 


H&T 
The current issue of the Chicago Classified Telephone Directory contains one 
heading for Dental Laboratories. The new issue will contain two headings for 
those laboratories ; the first classification, “Dental Laboratories for the Profession,” 
second classification, “Dental Laboratories for the Public.” And this in spite of 
all the hard work done by the Chicago and the Illinois Dental Societies. 


H&T 
According to the Peoria Bulletin a “certain dentist” is building a new home 
out on the river, and is he having trouble. We think it must be a mythical dentist 
from all the trouble he is having. No one man, even a dentist, could build a house 
backwards as this man seems to have built it. Of course we don’t know who the 
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THAT—According to official figures 
recently released by the American Den- 
tal Association, the membership figures 
of its four leading constituents are New 
York, 4,582; Illinois, 4,449; Pennsyl- 
vania, 3,342; and Ohio, 2,497. These 
figures demonstrate that Illinois is gain- 
ing on New York and out-distancing 
several other populous states. With the 
continued cooperation of our state and 
component officers as well as the efforts 
of individual members, we will eventu- 
ally assume leadership over all states in 
membership. 

eee 

THAT—The American Dental Asso- 
ciation now has a full-time secretary of 
its Council on Dental Education. He 
is Dr. Harlan H. Horner who has had 
a long career as an educator. He was 
secretary to Dr. Andrew §. Draper 
when he was president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and later when he was 
the first commissioner of education in 
New York State. Dr. Horner was dean 
of New York’s State College for Teach- 
ers for six years, executive secretary of 
the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion and editor of New York State Ed- 
ucation, a magazine published by the 
teacher’s association, for seven years. In 
1930 he became director of state college 
education in New York and later asso- 
ciate commissioner of education in 
charge of higher and professional educa- 
tion. Although Dr. Horner had retired 
from active duties, he was persuaded by 
the Council to accept the position as its 
secretary. 

eee 

THAT—According to a report issued 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce, the national income for the 
year 1939 was 70 billions of dollars. 
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This is an increase of 5.4 billions over 
the previous year and a 75 per cent in- 
crease over 1932. This means that the 
average American had more money to 
spend for things he needed (including 
dentistry, we hope) than he has had 
previously. However, the Department 
of Commerce had no recipe for the indi- 
vidual to insure a larger share of the in- 
creased income for himself. That prob- 
lem was left unsolved. 


ee 

THAT—One of the - being passed 
by the new government in France has 
to do with the practice of dentistry, med- 
icine and pharmacy. “The right to 
practice medicine, dentistry, or pharm- 
acy is denied to persons not born of 
French fathers. Exceptions are made 
for those ‘scientifically honored’ by 
France, who served with fighting units 
either in 1914-1918 or 1939-1940, or 
natives of Alsace-Lorraine who acquired 
French nationality as a result of the 
world war.” 


eee 

THAT—A paste made of zinc oxide 
and one of the essential oils makes a 
very good radiopaque contrast medium 
for use in the diagnosis of caries. It 
should be placed either directly or on 
cotton in the cavity before taking the 
roentgenograph. The clear line of de- 
marcation given by the zinc oxide indi- 
cates definitely the presence or absence 
of caries. This practice hint is from 
The Journal of the Wisconsin State 
Dental Society. 


THAT—A beniend a service 
in the diagnosis of cancer is now avail- 
able from the State Department of Pub- 
lic Health to the physicians and dentists 
of Illinois. Biopsy specimens taken from 
patients unable to pay regular laboratory 
fees will be accepted free at the Depart- 
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ment’s diagnostic laboratories, 1800 
West Fillmore Street, Chicago. The 
specimen should be large enough to in- 
clude the lesion and a small part of ad- 
jacent tissue, if possible. It should be 
placed, without crushing, immediately 
into 10 per cent formalin and mailed in 
a tightly sealed container to the labora- 
tory. Containers may be obtained from 
the laboratory. At the present only diag- 
nostic service is rendered. It is hoped 
that later a more extensive service espe- 
cially of an educational nature can be 
given. The Cancer Diagnostic Service 
is a unit of the Division of Laboratories 
and is under the direction of Dr. Perry 
J. Melnick. A Division of Cancer Con- 
trol has also been established. While the 
two divisions are distinct and adminis- 
tered separately, they will work in close 
cooperation. Education is the chief 
problem of the Control Division. It 
will endeavor to promote public interest 
in early diagnosis and appropriate treat- 
ment of cancer. Dr. R. V. Brokaw is 
the chief of the Control Division with 
headquarters the same as the Diagnostic 
Service. 
eee 

THAT—The Council on Dental 
Therapeutics of the American Dental 
Association announces that Brundage 
Tooth Paste has been admitted to the 
list of Accepted Dental Remedies. 


THAT—A bill to authorize the dis- 
continuance of professional examinations 
for promotion in the Regular Army of 
officers in the Medical, Dental and Vet- 
erinary Corps during time of war or 
emergency declared by Congress was in- 
troduced into both Houses on July 30, 
1940. Senator Sheppard presented the 
bill to the upper House and Representa- 
tive May did likewise in the lower 
House. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs of both 
Houses but no report has come from 
these committees as yet, 
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THAT—Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder 
was recently said to be “not acceptable” 
for inclusion in “Accepted Dental Reme- 
dies” by the Council on Dental Thera- 
peutics of the American Dental Associa- 
tion! The Bureau of Chemistry 
reported that Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder 
consisted essentially of calcium carbon- 
ate, 89.2 per cent, moisture, 2.1 per 
cent, and soap, 0.9 per cent, together 
with flavors, starch, silicious matter and 
calcium phosphate. The broad claims 
made by the manufacturer regarding the 
benefits and the safety of the prepara- 
tion under all conditions of use were 
deemed unwarranted. The firm did not 
present scientific data in support of its 
claims and therefore the Council’s find- 
ings were presented for the information 
of the dental profession. 

eee 

THAT—Vitamin B-x, isolated by Dr. 
G. Lunde of Norway, is said to maintain 
the pigment that wards off gray hair. 


eee 

THAT—The pH of blood oscillates 
between 7.3 and 7.4, or within one- 
tenth of a point. The extreme range, 
not particularly abnormal, is 7.0 to 7.8. 
The ability of the body to neutralize the 
medley in unmeasured amounts of acids 
and alkalis taken into the digestive tract 
is one of the marvels of life. 

eee 

THAT—The American Hospital As- 
sociation is sponsoring an extensive in- 
vestigation throughout the country to 
learn the extent and causes of explo- 
sions in operating rooms. Cyclopropane, 
ethylene and ether are the most danger- 
ous gases. 

eee 

THAT—One of the most damaging 
by-products of the present war is the 
breakdown of international cooperation 
in science. International meetings were 
being held up to the eve of the outbreak 
of hostilities with representatives of the 


1, J. A. D, A, 27:1183, July, 1940, 
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totalitarian powers present, if the sci- 
ence being discussed didn’t conflict too 
much with the ideologies of the dictators. 
As a result of the armed might of the 
world, science is becoming more and 
more nationalistic and secretive. Scien- 
tists are dropping everything else to con- 
centrate on problems to be used in the 
defense of their countries. Even our own 
country has not escaped. In all probabili- 
ties, if significant advances are made in 
the release of atomic energy from 
uranium, the details will be kept from 
the public and will become a “military 
secret.” America has developed an im- 
munization against typhus fever, a louse 
borne disease prevalent in eastern Eu- 
rope. Vaccine for experimental work 
was sent to Hungary and Rumania but 
the military lines of Germany and Italy 
are making the passing of supplies and 
reports increasingly difficult. 


THAT—tThe restricted quota for 
Naval Reserve dental officers has been 
lifted as far as “general” service is con- 
cerned and the Navy Department will 
welcome applications for commission. If 
you want to apply you must be between 
the ages of 21 and 35, a member of your 
local dental society and able to pass the 
required physical examination. It is pre- 
ferred that you apply by letter rather 
than in person. The Ninth Naval Dis- 
trict includes 13 mid-western states and 
applications from this area should be ad- 
dressed to the Commandant, Ninth 
Naval District, Great Lakes, Illinois. 


THAT—In the year 1938-39 there 
were 39 dental schools in this country 
with an enrollment of 7318. There were 
1794 graduated in 1939. The largest 
enrollment was that of New York Uni- 
versity with 531 students and the small- 
est was Meharry Medical College 
(colored) in Tennessee with 33 stu- 
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dents. The average tuition for four 
years in dental school is $1,269.86. Addi- 
tional costs are $811.00 for books, ma- 
terials and instruments, and approxi- 
mately $50.00 a month for living ex- 
penses, exclusive of clothing, railroad 
fare and miscellaneous needs. 
e oa * 

THAT—The Council on Dental 
Therapeutics of the American Dental 
Association suggests the following as a 
tooth powder: 


Metric Apoth. 
Approxi- Equiva- 
mate lents 
Pulv. Saponis .... 6.0 gm. 3 iss 
Saccharini Solubilis 0.30 gm. gr. v 
Olei Menthai 
Piperitae ...... 0.48 cc. m. viii 
*Calcii Carb. Praec. 
REE 120.00 gm. 5 iv 


Sig: Use on moistened Ao ae 4 

Note: Alkaline toothpowder — replace 
portion of calcium carbonate substituting 
one of the following: 


Mag. Oxide ..... 48.0 2m. 5 iss 
Sod. Borate ..... 25.0 gm. 3 vi 
Sod. Bicarb. 60.0 gm. 5 ii 


*See A.D.A. list of brands accepted by 
Council. 


THuAT—The human race, not satis- 
fied with the bewildering number of 
chemical compounds already in existence, 
had to go and make 25,000 ones 
during the year 1939. This is an in- 
crease of approximately six per cent over 
the previous year. At that rate how 
many will there be ten years from now? 


new 





PROBLEMS OF OCCLUSION 
(Continued from Page 317) 

4. In partial denture work, the oc- 
clusion should tend to immobilize the 
restoration. 

5. The fulcrum point should be 
carefully chosen and nothing should be 
allowed to change its position. 

Medical and Dental Arts Bldg., 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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137 NEW DENTAL LICENSES 
GRANTED 


The Department of Registration and 
Education reports that licenses to practice 
dentistry in Illinois have been issued to 
the following who were successful candi- 
dates at the June session of the Illinois 
Board of Dental Examiners. 

Albrecht, Adelbert Marcus, 1327 Emerson 

Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Angel, Francis Arthur, 315 Finley Ave., 

Jacksonville. 

Armstrong, Russell Herion, 1302 Wash- 
ington St., Lawrenceville. 
Becker, Leonard Herman, 1519 Adams St., 


Chicago. 

Belofsky, Edwin, 6433 N. Claremont Ave., 
Chicago. 

Bendersky, Alex, 5025 N. Hamlin Ave., 
Chicago. 


Birkner, Edward Herman, Oraville. 

Boyles, Dwight Eugene, Whittington. 

Bro, Raymond M., 5114 N. Drake Ave., 
Chicago. 

Brzdenkiewicz, Thaddeus, 3130 W. 39th 
Pl., Chicago. 

Buchmann, Arthur Capper, 702 S. Broad- 
way, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Burke, Russell James, 1308 N. Jefferson 
St., Peoria. 

Burling, Philip R., 311 E. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago. 

Caprow, Peter Gordon, 910 Margate Ter- 
race, Chicago. 

Chmiel, Edward Joseph, 4340 W. Augusta 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Clement, Arthur V., 114 S. Eastern Ave., 
Joliet. 

Cohan, Henry Paul, 2013 Edwardsville 
Rd., Madison. 

Connor, James W., 305 E. North St., 
Morris. 

Crane, Clayton Joseph, 3808 N. Pine 
Grove Ave., Chicago. 

Czeslawski, Thaddeus A., 3608 N. Avers 
St., Chicago. 

Davidson, Albert, 5566 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago. 


Davis, Alvin Ezra, 522 W. Vine St., 
Springfield. 

Dedekind, Kenneth L., 2858 Belle Plaine 
Ave., Chicago. 

Deutschman, Vernon Thomas, 7632 N. 
Greenview Ave., Chicago. 

Dittmar, George Walter, Jr., 1423 Fargo 
Ave., Chicago. 

Erlach, Helen Planko, 2108 E. 68th St., 
Chicago. 

Fick, Albert Frank, 10047 S. State St., 
Chicago. 

Fireman, Morton J., 6516 S. Rockwell 
Ave., Chicago. 

Fisher, William Thompson, 419 E. 89th 
Pl., Chicago. 

Fishman, Theodore, 219 W. Marquette 
Rd., Chicago. 

Foley, L. Vincent, 1854 Chase Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Francis, John George, 6154 S. Marshfield 
Ave., Chicago. 

Gaebe, Herman Otto, 5436 Ridgewood 
Court, Chicago. 

Gannon, Franklin Elvin, 624 St. Charles 
St., Elgin. 

Gast, L. Leo, 258 Lincolnway, Valparaiso, 
Ind. 

Gaudio, Michael Angelo, 2446 N. Newland 
Ave., Chicago. 

Gibson, Joseph Robert, 7642 Merrill Ave., 
Chicago. 

Gibson, Kenneth F., 2201 Barnard Court, 
Moline. 

Goldberg, Samuel Lewis, 2145 N. Central 
Park Ave., Chicago. 

Goldstein, Byron Maurice, 6342 N. Clare- 
mont Ave., Chicago. 

Gomberg, Joseph M., 5012 N. Lawndale 
Ave., Chicago. 

Goodman, Sidney, 3559 Montrose Ave., 
Chicago. 

Gray, William M., 2121 N. St. Louis Ave., 
Chicago. 

Griffo, Peter Paul, 806 E. Jackson St., 
Freeport. 

Grissom, Wayne Stanley, 461 S. Seigel St., 
Decatur. 
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Gullett, William Irwin, 
Ave., Chicago. 

Hanifin, Thomas Edw. Jr., 407 James St., 
Hinton, W. Va. 

Henkin, Maurice L., 
Rd., Chicago. 

Herthneck, Robert G., Marine Base Hos- 
pital, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Hillebrand, Richard John, 4052 N. Ham- 
lin Ave., Chicago. 

Hofmann, Paul, 
Chicago. 

Holmes, Harold H., Chadwick. 

Hull, Fred Paul, 2756 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago. 

Jones, Claudius Roswell, 4403 Michigan 
Ave., Apt. 2, Chicago. 

Jones, Claude Swanson, Big Stone Gap, 
Va. 

Josh, Joseph A., 5311 W. Congress St., 
Chicago. 

Koller, Andrew John, 3801 
Ave., Chicago. 

Kouba, Elmer James, 656 W. 18th St., 
Chicago. 

Kowalski, John Stanley, 1228 N. Green- 
view Ave., Chicago. 

Kraft, William Edwin, 535 Helen Place, 
Collinsville. 

Kraus, Kenneth George, New Athens. 

Kriss, Stanley B., 1913 Fowler St., Chi- 
cago. 

Kryda, John Francis, 
Ave., Chicago. 

Kurti, Bert, 1753 Humboldt Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 

Landstrom, Glenn Edward, 4417 N. 
yer Ave., Chicago. 

Leach, William Edgar, Xenia. 

Libbin, Samuel S., 4222 W. Congress St., 
Chicago. 

Link, Joseph Valentine, E. Lake Drive, 
Springfield. 

Link, Julian Anthony, 
Ave., Chicago. 

McGuire, John C., Jr., 3005 Colfax Ave., 
Evanston. 

McIntyre, Harold W., 356 
Holland, Mich. 

McKee, Victor Joseph, 130 N. Ohio St., 
Salina, Kan. 

Macaluso, Alfred Charles, 1058 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago. 


4519 Magnolia 


3010 W. Roosevelt 


4320 Drexel Blvd., 


Belle Plaine 


2127 S. Homan 


Saw- 


4337 Greenwood 


1th St., W., 
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Mannhard, Cornelius Edward, 700 12th 
St., Highland. 

Mathews, Henry James, 3516 W. 59th 
Pl., Chicago. 

Maurice, Charles George, 2426 N. Neva 


Ave., Chicago. 

Melze, Howard G., 3630 N. Keeler Ave., 
Chicago. 

Mitchell, James Thomas, 195 E. Chest- 
nut St., Chicago. 

Moore, Gerald Wallace, 1804 W. Congress 
St., Chicago. 

Muchow, Ralph William, 1316 Davis St., 
Evanston. 


Nelson, Frank Arthur, 162 Blaine St., 
Batavia. 
Newman, Russell Emric, 347 Ash St., 


Crystal Lake. 

Novak, Mitchell Joseph, 1309 W. Sist St., 
Chicago. 

O'Connell, Herbert Lynn, Grand Tower. 


- 


O’Grady, Francis J., 6356 Peoria St., 
Chicago. 

Osajda, Chester, 1520 Washington St., 
Evanston. 


Passarelli, John Anthony, 1835 W. Erie 
St., Chicago. 

Pearlman, Joseph, 911 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Perlman, Bernard C., 4749 N. Avers Ave., 
Chicago 

Pogirski, Henry Harold, 1546 N. Rock- 
well St., Chicago. 

Price, Virgil Evon, Hillsboro. 

Prusis, Algerd W., 7207 S. Fairfield Ave., 
Chicago. 

Rabinovitz, Harry David, 1439 S. Kedvale 
Ave., Chicago. 

Rice, Henry John, 3304 N. Springfield 
Ave., Chicago. 

Riley, Medford S., 403 E. 


Independence 


Morgan St., 


Newton. 

Rosen, Jack, 919 W. Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago. 

Rozanski, Stanley A., 5543 S. Wolcott 
Ave., Chicago. 

Schmidt, Julius George, 503 Fullerton 


Pkwy., Chicago. 

Schoen, Philip Francis, 6548 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago. 

Schulz, William Aemilius E., 
Charles St., Chicago. 

Seifer, Henry Harold, 3250 W. Berteau 
St., Chicago. 


10025 S. 
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Sereda, Walter Jacob, 6214 N. Melvina 
Ave., Chicago. 

Seten, Charles Earl, Jr., 108 W. Church 
St., Harrisburg. 

Shallman, Morton, 4946 N. Mozart Ave., 
Chicago. 

Shechtman, Charles Irving, 4439 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Shenasky, John Henry, Monogah, W. Va. 

Siegel, Theodore, 1528 10th St., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Simon, Nicholas Michael, 4720 N. Hard- 
ing Ave., Chicago. 

Sitar, Karl Joseph, 511 N. Hickory St., 
Joliet. 

Smith, Frank J., 4549 Emerald Ave., 
Chicago. 

Smith, Robert Francis, Homer. 

Sorscher, Samuel, 3101 Deming Rd., Flint, 
Mich. 

Steinmetz, Robert E., 1624 N. Austin 
Ave., Chicago. 

Stephenson, Wallace O., 404 E. Church 
St., Sparta. 

Stillerman, Jack, 6217 S. May St., Chi- 
cago. 

Stoelting, Karl William, Syracuse, Ind. 

Strom, Maurice, 4332 W. 17th St., Chi- 
cago. 

Sussmann, Hans George, 4538 N. Rich- 
mond Ave., Chicago. 

Swanson, Adrian LeRoy, 5325 N. Sawyer 
Ave., Chicago. 

Tankersly, Charles Lysle, 505 W. Adams 
St., Taylorville. 

Thiel, Charles Webster, 639 Lillie St., 
Elgin. 

Thomas, Bernard William, 4014 Melrose 
St., Chicago. 

Van Kley, LaVern A., 134 S. Church St., 
Zeeland, Mich. 

Verkaik, John William, 18238 S. Burnham 
Ave., Lansing. 

Vinikour, Benjamin, 3736 Leland Ave., 
Chicago. 

Vocat, Joseph A., 6001 S. Green St., Chi- 
cago. 

Washburn, Kenneth Clinton, 1510 W. 
Congress St., Chicago. 

Wechsler, Jack, 3616 Pine Grove Ave., 
Chicago. 

Weil, Rudolph, 5134 Ingleside Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Weinstein, David H., 1715 W. Harrison 
St., Chicago. 


Wettaw, John Newton, 2005 Illinois Ave., 
Eldorado. 

White, Walter Bruce, 2415 S. First St., 
Shelbyville. 

Wilde, Norbert John, 730 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 

Wolf, Edgar Gustav, Edgemont Station, 
East St. Louis. 

Wolfe, Dudley Anderson, 520 W. Main 
St., Taylorville. 

Young, William Beastall, Jr., 1305 Mound 
Ave., Jacksonville. 

Ziolkowski, Roman George, 5408 School 
St., Chicago. 

i: Se ee 


FOX RIVER VALLEY 


After a week of cool, rainy days, the 
sun came out and shone brightly as forty- 
five of the Fox River Valley boys engaged 
in their annual Play Day. Aurora Coun- 
try Club acted as host to the slugging den- 
tists and when the last shift emerged from 
the various sand mines and tangled jungles, 
dinner was served. The scores ran all the way 
from 82 to 130, with two army men from 
some previous war, Dr. Matthews and Dr. 
Nicholson being on either end. Season hon- 
ors in attendance and scoring went to a 
mere babe in arms, Phil Kartheiser of Au- 
rora. Among the non-playing members who 
turned up for dinner and a crack at the 
attendance prizes was our old friend Dr. 
Ercanbrack of Elburn. ‘“Erky” just re- 
turned from a month’s tour of the Cana- 
dian and American Rockies. He reports 
the newly opened road between Banff and 
Jasper is a honey and claims that in an- 
other five years an ordinary driver should 
have no trouble with it at all. At home he 
has his hands full riding hard on his pro- 
tege, Bob Gaylord of Elgin. Bob turned 
in a nice performance and was rewarded 
with a couple of prizes. Dr. Steele our 
president and “Ernie” Miller, the Syca- 
more “Smoothie” also turned up, smiled 
tolerantly at the frenzied sand trap parade 
and retired to the clubhouse veranda to 
talk over the more serious affairs of the 
society. The younger Dr. Downs and Dr. 
Roberts rushed back from a northern fish- 
ing junket, but had some difficulty in get- 
ting their casting arms into a grooved 
swing. 
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The committee for the year was as fol- 
lows: J. A. Steele, president; J. M. Wil- 
liams, Chairman; D. L. Franklin, B. F. 
Thiel, B. C. Madsen, R. C. Miller, P. J. 
Kartheiser, E. G. Miller. 

J. M. Adams, 
Component Editor. 
+ + 


DECATUR 


Because so many of the boys are plan- 
ning on attending the meeting of the A. 
D. A. in Cleveland, the date of our Sep- 
tember meeting has been moved up. Just 
when it will be is still a secret but be pa- 
tient and read the JoURNAL next month. 
It will all be there, including the program. 
. . . The welcome mat is out for Walt 
Winter formerly of St. Louis and now lo- 
cated in the Citizens Building in Decatur. 
Walt’s specialty is orthodontia and we all 
wish him much success. . . . Two recent 
graduates from the dental halls of learn- 
ing are now members of the component. 
Wayne Grissom is practicing with his 
father here in Decatur. How could you 
leave the bright lights Wayne? Bruce 
White is standing around his father’s office 
in Shelbyville. We welcome these two 
fledglings to our ranks and hope that they 
will be able to instill some of their pep 
and enthusiasm into our gatherings... . 
The “Round Table” boys are dining in 
rectangular style these days but a motion 
is being made to bring the round table 
back. Idiosyncrasies at the round table 
are carrots in the soup and parsley on 
everything or anything. The official lineup 
at the table is: Cassell, official custodian; 
Wood, professional ribber; Moomey, spe- 
cialist in Eurasian fantasy; Stiles, political 
satire; and Alsip, Saturday specialist. 
Where is Josephine? We want service... . 
Vacation news is sparse but here goes what 
little I could snaffle. A lefthanded golf 
tournament claimed the attention of Lloyd 
Dodd for a few days. His game was up to 
par (his par) but his company—well I 
don’t know for sure if Jim Mahoney was 
there. . . . Schiltz toured the Smokies and 
reported a progressive good time. Maybe 
he played auto-bridge on the way. Wray 
Monroe’s excursion to Oconomowoc, Wis- 
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consin, started out as a vacation but illness 
made him wish he was back home. We 
hope Mrs. Monroe is much better by this 
time. . . . Art Schaub toured the South and 
as usual brought back some dandy pictures. 
. . . Paul Berryhill still has to issue his 
report on that contemplated fishing trip 
to Michigan. . . . Hal Freidinger is un- 
usually quiet these days—can it be the rain 
or conscription? . . . Miss Boland is relax- 
ing at Delavan, Wisconsin, this year. The 
boys there had better be careful this is 
Leap Year. The gang at Cruse’s Lab and 
many of the dentists are beginning to wish 
her back. . . . Dr. Grissom and his two 
sons recently returned from a trip through 
the East. .. . Alsip is just waiting for the 


day. We shall miss you on Saturday, 
Bert! 
T. J. Campbell, 
Secretary. 
+. + 


T. L. GILMER 


Warren L. King and Hugh Tarpley were 
among the group of sportsmen who trav- 
eled to Park Rapids, Minnesota for a week 
of fishing. Reports are that the fish were 
most cooperative so that there was plenty 
of time left for the boys’ favorite indoor 
sport—bridge. . . The marriage of their 
daughter, Nona, to Alvin Crawley will take 
Dr. and Mrs. L. M. Duncan to Asheville, 
North Carolina. After the wedding they will 
continue the trip by motoring through the 
Smokies. . . It is with regret that we an- 
nounce, that during the summer months, 
death overtook several members of the So- 
ciety. R. C. Amrine of Rushville died fol- 
lowing injuries received in an automobile 
accident. R. V. Hurdle, Danville, father 
of O. N. Hurdle of Mt. Sterling died in 
August while in Bloomington. Homer Peer 
of Urbana who at one time helped to or- 
ganize the program of the Quincy Study 
Club, died at his home in August. A. M. 
(Gus) Durant, salesman for Midvale Den- 
tal Supply Company, and a lifelong friend 
of Quincy dentists, died following a heart 
attack suffered during a dental picnic in 
Quincy this July. . . Jesse F. Keeney, ac- 
companied by his wife and a party of five, 
spent four weeks at Kabetogama Lake up 
near International Falls. He reported an 
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excellent time and swell fishing. . . News 
from another angler, James Haffner, dis- 
closes his plans to spend a week at Yellow 
Lake, Wisconsin fishing and enjoying the 
nearby lakes. . . L. H. Wolfe spent two 
weeks in and around Kenora, Canada, fly- 
ing into the wilderness, fishing for muskies 
and other game fish with three other devo- 
tees of the art of Isaac Walton. . . Karl 
Haller was married to Miss Vera Fink in 
July and spent a short time in St. Louis. 
The bridal pair may be reached at 2311 
State Street in Quincy. . . E. J. Schauf 
plans to attend a left handed golf tour- 
nament in St. Louis and then take an ex- 
tended trip through the Smokies. . . There 
will be no meeting of the Quincy Study 
Club in September unless otherwise noti- 
fied. 


L. M. Wolfe, 
Component Editor. 
» * * 
CHICAGO 


The Board of Directors decided to dis- 
pense with the September meeting of the 
Society because of a number of conflicting 
enterprises; just as we were thinking that 
we could probably fill a column with ap- 
propriate ballyhoo of such a meeting. 
Among other things which are due to come 
off during the month are: the A.D.A. meet- 
ing in Cleveland, the T. B. Noyes testimo- 
nial dinner and the annual golf tournament. 
Well, at least there should be something to 
write about next month. The A.D.A., as 
usual, is depending on a lot of Chicago 
men. Some twenty-three of the tried and 
true will appear in the clinic program and 
numerous others will play important roles, 
discussing papers, acting as section officers, 
speaking over the radio and at various 
service club meetings. We can well feel 
proud of our representatives. The Section 
on Research will present Harrison, Kesel 
and Fosdick with some new light on that 
old subject, dental caries. It seems odd, 
doesn’t it, that the two most common 
scourges to which mankind is subjected, 
tooth decay and the common cold, should 
be so baffling to our scientists. We'll gam- 
ble, however, that the causes of tooth de- 
cay will be discovered long before the 
malicious organism, if any, that is respon- 


sible for colds. We speak quite feelingly 
on the latter subject having had a series 
of cold shots some time back and now, 
even while writing this, wheezing like an 
1870 locomotive filled with fuel made up 
of nearly equal parts aspirin and Old 
Grandad. . . The Study Club Commission 
justifies its existence with its first perform- 
ance of the year. It brings to Chicago Dr. 
C. J. Stansbery of Seattle to give a course 
on impression-taking and the construction 
of full upper and lower dentures. In read- 
ing a summary of Dr. Stansbery’s achieve- 
ments we feel sure that he can fulfill his 
promise that dentures made by his method 
will need no after care. That would be 
something; to insure a satisfied patient 
without a lot of follow up work, trimming 
a little here and grinding a little there. The 
dentist need never again envy that leg- 
endary figure who made mouse-traps so well 
that all the world made a beaten path to 
his door. . . Jack LaDue, who has long 
since done more than his share for the 
Chicago Dental Society is picking up the 
work of the Law Enforcement Committee 
where Frank Hurlstone left off. Several 
old offenders have already been brought to 
justice. Before taking up dentistry, Jack 
was a professional ball player. He will find 
these umpires on the bench less belligerent 
than the umpires on the field and perhaps 
a bit more willing to listen to reason. . . 
Stanley Tylman has just come out with a 
new book entitled, ‘““The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Crown and Bridge Prosthesis.” This 
book can well be used as a constant lab- 
oratory companion to those doing their 
own laboratory work. The author is in- 
clined to be a little pedantic at times, but 
why shouldn’t he be! He certainly knows 
his subject from A to Z. 
James H. Keith, 
Component Editor. 


ae - 


ROCK ISLAND 


Announcing with a fanfare of trumpets 
etc! “Every Member Clinic Night” will be 
the opening meeting of the fall and winter 
program for our Society. With the mem- 
ories of pleasant vacations in their minds, 
the boys seem to be in a swell frame of 
mind and the meeting should go over with 
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a bang. The place—LeClaire Hotel, Mo- 
line. The time—September 17, dinner at 
6:30. Regardless of whether you have put 
on a table clinic before, look the situation 
over carefully, and if you have a pet 
method of doing some phase of dentistry, 
either operative or laboratory technique, 
be sure and present it. We all like to pick 
up nice new, fresh ideas at all the dental 
clinics we attend, so why not be generous 
and pass out a few suggestions? The Clinic 
Committee has arranged a great program 
for the season. So let’s start out right and 
show a capacity attendance at this first 
meeting. 

Sidney A. Wiggins, 

Component Editor. 

+ & 


EASTERN ILLINOIS 


September 12 is the Big Day. On that 
day we will open the fall season with a 
meeting at the U. S. Grant Hotel in Mat- 
toon at 2:30 o’clock. The summer layoff 
should have prepared us for bigger and bet- 
ter things, so let’s all come out and hear 
Dr. Joseph E. Shaefer from “the windy 
city” discuss “Lesions of the Mouth” at 
the afternoon session and “Fractures of the 
Jaws” at the night gathering. Slides will 
add greatly to the interest and value of 
these lectures. . . Sorry to report that a 
misfortune in the guise of a fractured right 
arm has overtaken our able Study Club 
chairman, George Kennedy. George went 
on a vacation trip to Canada and while 
attending a Rotary Club dinner in Ren- 
frew, Ontario, he fell, landing on his arm. 
After spending three days in the local hos- 
pital there, he started on the trip home. . . 
I am also sorry to report the sudden death 
of W. J. Gonwa’s father, John Gonwa, who 
died of a heart attack while working on a 
barn near Loda. 

M. F. Lossman, 
Component Editor. 
* * * 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye! The first study club 
meeting of the year will be held in Salem 
on September 19. Mark the date on your 
appointment book NOW so that we will 
be sure and have a good attendance. . . We 
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were very sorry to hear of the death of 
Mrs. K. K. Kelly of Anna. We all extend 
our sympathy to Kent and other members 
of the family. . . Harry B. Shafer, chil- 
dren’s specialist of Southern Illinois, is 
building a new office. It is sure to have 
many modern innovations that we will have 
to inspect. . . T. B. Reagin is improving 
from his long illness, has left the hospital 
and is now at home. . . G. W. Ozburn im- 
proved the shining hours when he spent 
some time in Chicago attending a clinic 
given by Dr. Boyd. . . John Corlew was 
away from his office for a few days due to 
illness but is back now. . . Bill Wagner, 
Van Andrews, Herb Willis and Bill McKee 
didn’t go on any vacations—they report a 
splendid time! 


W. E. Wagner, 
Component Editor. 
* * * 
ST. CLAIR 


The spacious Waterloo Country Club was 
filled to near capacity for the annual picnic 
held on July 18. Members, their families 
and guests all reported a fine time. Golf 
was the principal diversion for the men 
while the ladies really got their fill of cards. 
J. L. Ams, E. F. Stallman, J. P. Mc- 
Connell and A. H. Hotz were the commit- 
tee in charge and they really extended 
themselves to make the picnic tops. The 
principal golf prizes were carried off by the 
following: J. H. Kuebel, J. P. McConnell 
and Paul McConnell. Thanks to the gen- 
erosity of the laboratories and_ supply 
houses who donated the prizes, there were 
enough for all the players. Florence Kuhn 
had top score in the bridge tournament 
with Mrs. J. P. McConnell, Mrs. R. E. 
Hundley and Mrs. H. A. Brethauer follow- 
ing close behind. As in the golf tournament 
there were prizes for all who played. A 
good old fashioned chicken dinner climaxed 
the day. And how everybody did eat! We 
were pleased to have as guests John Done- 
lan, state society president, L. W. Neber 
and C. F. Deatherage of Springfield, L. H. 
Dodd of Decatur and J. E. Mahoney of 
Wood River. 

H. O. Brethauer, 
President. 
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DEAN NOYES TO BE HONORED AT 
BANQUET 


Dr. Frederick B. Noyes, dean of the Col- 
lege of Dentistry, University of Illinois, 
retired September 1 after many years of 
service. As a fitting tribute to Dean Noyes 
for his many contributions and achieve- 
ments in dentistry, the faculty of the Col- 
lege is sponsoring a banquet at the Lake 
Shore Athletic Club on September 14 in 
his honor. Representatives of dental or- 
ganizations from all over the country will 
be present. Information and reservations 
may be obtained from Drs. Stanley Tyl- 
man, 185 N. Wabash Avenue or Allan G. 
Brodie, 808 S. Wood Street, Chicago. 


* * * 


CHICAGO DENTAL SOCIETY 
ANNUAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The members of the Chicago Dental So- 
ciety will hold their annual golf tournament 
on September 18 at the Medinah Country 
Club. With two outstanding golf courses 
available for the players, the day is sure 
to bring out a record crowd. 

Bob Placek, 
Chairman. 
* * * 
ST. LOUIS DENTAL SOCIETY MID- 
CONTINENT DENTAL CONGRESS 


The St. Louis Dental Society will hold 
its annual Mid-Continent Dental Congress 
in the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, on Octo- 
ber 27, 28, 29 and 30. 

Val H. Frederich, 
Chairman, Exhibit Committee. 
* * x 
CHICAGO DENTAL SOCIETY 
MIDWINTER MEETING 


The Chicago Dental Society will hold its 
annual Midwinter Meeting at the Stevens 
Hotel February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1941. 
Reservations are now being accepted by 
the hotel. 

Leo W. Kremer, 
Secretary. 





BOOK REVIEW 
(Continued from Page 331) 
Any specific criticism we might have to 
offer about this book would be to the 


physical make-up or mechanics of the 
publication rather than to the entire con- 
tent. For example, in some instances illus- 
trations seem to serve no real purpose and 
references in the text to the illustrations 
are not extremely accurate. Some of the 
illustrations or cuts are in themselves not 
of very high quality. Many cuts are cred- 
ited to commercial sources such as arti- 
ficial tooth manufacturers, and machinery 
and instrument makers. Occasionally 
rather weak descriptions, such as the fol- 
lowing are to be found in the text itself, 
“The principal types of wax are pink and 
red basewax; adhesive or ‘sticky’ wax, inlay 
carding (a black wax) and casting wax.” 

In conclusion, we repeat that for its 
purpose, the training of technicians in high 
school, this book is probably ideal, but 
we believe it would not hold a great inter- 
est for the practicing dentist. 


Wo. P. ScHOEN, Jr. 





THE BLACKS IN DENTISTRY 

(Continued from Page 324) 
He revised his father’s “Operative Den- 
tistry’ and “Dental Pathology” and 
brought them up to date in four beau- 
tiful volumes which continue to be the 
standard texts in the dental schools of 
this country. Thus he continued the 
great work begun by his father. His 
home in Evanston was the center of the 
social activities of that city and his un- 
timely death in 1937 was mourned by 
a large circle of friends. 

G. V. Black and Arthur D. Black 
served as Deans of the Northwestern 
University Dental School for thirty- 
seven years. In the biography to which 
I referred, will be found a complete 
bibliography of the writings of both G. 
V. Black and Arthur D. Black. 


205 Ayers Bank Building, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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HoMER PEER 
1888—1940 


The sudden death of Homer Peer, promi- 
nent Urbana dentist, was indeed shocking 
news to his many friends and co-workers in 
the Illinois 
State Dental 
Society. Dr. 
Peer died on 
August 15 in 
the Burnham 
city hospital 
Champaign. On 
July 13 he 
slipped and fell 
on the concrete 
drive of the 
Masonic tem- 
ple, fracturing 
both bones in 
his right leg. 
After a few days in the hospital, Dr. Peer 
was able to return to his home. On Au- 
gust 4 he reentered the hospital after a 
slight heart attack. His death was caused 
by heart trouble. 

Dr. Peer began his career as a dentist in 
McLeansboro after his graduation from the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery in 1915. 
In 1920 he became a member of the edu- 
cational staff of the Cleve-Dent Manufac- 
turing Company of Cleveland and traveled 
extensively through the northern and east- 
ern states as a dental demonstrator and 
lecturer. In June of that year he joined 
Dr. Homer A. Hindman in practice in 
Urbana and established his own office there 
in 1928. 

Always active in the affairs of the State 
Society, he is especially remembered for his 
splendid work as chairman of the Study 
Club Committee for three terms. His en- 
thusiasm and interest during the formative 
years of the Study Club are largely respon- 
sible for the fine programs the members 
now enjoy. He was an associate member 
of the Chicago Dental Society and the Chi- 
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cago Dental Prosthetic Club. He was also 
a past president of both the Twin City 
Dental Society and the Champaign-Dan- 
ville District Dental Society. 

He was born in Ellis Mound, October 
10, 1888, and attended both high school 
and college at Southern Illinois Normal 
University. He taught in country schools 
for three years and served as census enu- 
merator for his county. He entered the 
University of Chicago expecting to major 
in chemistry but transferred to the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery. He took post- 
graduate work at both the University of 
Illinois College of Dentistry and North- 
western University School of Dentistry. In 
addition to this added study of dentistry 
he also studied law through a correspond- 
ence course, receiving his degree from the 
Hamilton College of Law, Chicago. 

Not content with serving his profession 
so well, Dr. Peer was intensely active in 
the civic affairs of his community. He 
aided in the organization of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce in McLeansboro, organ- 
ized the public library, and was instru- 
mental in locating a garment factory there. 
At the time of his death he was serving his 
first term as alderman from the fifth ward, 
Urbana. He was elected eminent com- 
mander of the Urbana Commandery, No. 
16, Knights Templar, but his illness oc- 
curred before he could be installed. He 
was honored with a full Masonic funeral. 

Dr. Peer leaves his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Hicks Peer; two brothers, Rosier Peer of 
Garrison, and Hobart L. Peer of Cham- 
paign; four sisters, Bessie and Grace Peer 
of Wayne City, Mrs. Minnie Nunley and 
Mrs. Gertie Hargraves of East St. Louis. 


HENRY GoopricH McCorMIckK 
1880—1940 


Dr. Henry G. McCormick, a lifelong 
resident of Normal, Illinois, died April 26. 
He was born there, October 14, 1880. 

He entered the University of Michigan 








Obituary 


College of Dentistry after his graduation 
from the University High School in Nor- 
mal. He received his dental degree in 
1903 and returned to Normal to establish 
his practice. He combined a busy private 
practice with an active interest in the 
dental department of the Illinois Soldiers 
and Sailors Children’s Home. 

Dr. McCormick’s activities were not en- 
tirely confined to his profession. Political 
interests claimed much of his time. He 
served on the city council of Normal for 
five years and the needs of the Public 
Library drew his attention. As chairman 
of the Library Board, he did much to 
formulate, organize and establish the work 
now carried on by the Normal Public 
Library. 

He became a member of the [Illinois 
State Dental Society in 1910 and was a 
life member. He was also a member of 
the Masonic Order. He is survived by his 
widow and one brother. 


JosHUA DALE CABEEN 
1876—1940 


Dr. Joshua Dale Cabeen, the first presi- 
dent of the Knox County Dental Society, 
died at his home in Galesburg, August 11, 
after a long illness. He had practiced den- 
tistry in Galesburg for 38 years and occu- 
pied a prominent place in both professional 
and social circles. 

He was born in Ohio Grove township, 
December 24, 1876 and received his early 
education in the Mercer county schools 
and the Aledo High School. After two 
years at the University of Illinois, he en- 
tered the University of Pennsylvania and 
received his D.D.S. degree from there in 
1900. He practiced a year in Rockford and 
a year in Cambridge before locating in 
Galesburg where he was in partnership with 
Dr. A. L. Watson. 

Dr. Cabeen was a member of the Pres- 
byterian church, the Rotary club and in 
Masonic circles belonged to the Alpha Blue 
Lodge and the Knights Templar Comman- 
dery No. 8. He married Mary Chase 
Chamberlain in 1911 who died in 1923. In 
1925 he was married to Helen Cole Kervey 
of Chester, Pennsylvania, who survives 
him. He is also survived by four children, 
Mrs. Rebecca Adams of Chicago, Mrs. 
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Mary Kervey Schautz of Indianapolis, 
Robert Paul and Helen Dale of Galesburg, 
a grandson Burton Chase Adams and one 
brother, Fred E. Cabeen of Aledo. 


Roy V. HurDLE 
1868—1940 


Roy V. Hurdle, a member of the Illinois 
State Dental Society since 1904, died at 
Menonite Hospital in Danville, August 15 


after an illness of several weeks. He was 
72 years old 
and had _re- 


mained in ac- 
tive practice 
until his final 
illness. 

Dr. Hurdle 
was graduated 
from the Amer- 
ican College of 
Dental Surgery 
in Chicago in 
1892. He be- 
gan his practice 
in Clayton, go- 
ing from there 
to Mt. Sterling, and then to Danville. He 
became a life member of the Society in 
1929. He was a member of the Methodist 
Church and belonged to the Masons, Con- 
sistory and Shrine. 

He is survived by three sons and one 
daughter. Burial was in Mt. Sterling. 


FRANK E. SANDBERG 
1880—1940 


Dr. Frank E. Sandberg, a member of 
the Illinois State Dental Society since 
1909, died at his home in Chicago on 
June 24. He was sixty years of age. 

He was born in Blakely, Minnesota in 
1880 and received his early education in 
the schools there. He attended the Nor- 
mal School in Mankato, Minnesota and 
received his dental education at North- 
western University Dental School, gradu- 
ating with the class of 1903. In 1934 
he completed twenty-five years of active 
membership in the State Society and be- 
came a life member. 

On June 26, after services in the Beth- 
lehem Lutheran Church, he was buried in 
Oak Hill Cemetery. 
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ARTHUR JAMES McDONALD 
1884—1940 


Dr. Arthur J. McDonald, who had prac- 
ticed dentistry in Chicago for the past 
twenty-five 


years, passed 


Anne’s Hospital, July 12. 


away in St. 
He had been 
in poor health for over a year and entered 
the hospital for an operation from which 
he failed to rally. 

Dr. McDonald was born in Hawley, 
Minnesota on November 30, 1884. He 
was graduated from the Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery in 1915 and joined the 
Illinois State Dental Society in 1935. To 
his colleagues he was known as a tireless, 
indefatigable worker. His chief interest 
in life had always been his profession. 

He is survived by his widow, one daugh- 
ter and two sons. 


Tue Ittinors DENTAL JouRNAL 


CHARLES M. Ames 
1879—1940 


Dr. Charles M. Ames died on July 6 in 
Chicago. He was 61 years old and had 
practiced dentistry since 1914. He was 
born on a farm near Muscatine, Iowa on 
December 17, 1879. He was educated in 
the Iowa public schools and then attended 
Valparaiso College from which he was 
graduated in pharmacy. He _ practiced 
pharmacy in Muscatine for several years 
then went to Oregon where he was man- 
ager of a lumber office. 

He decided to study dentistry and en- 
tered the Chicago College of Dental Sur- 
gery from which he was graduated in 1914 
and had practiced in Chicago since then. 
Dr. Ames joined the Illinois State Dental 
Society in 1934. In 1918 he was married 
to Rose Visoky. He is survived by his 
widow, a brother and a sister. 
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FULL DENTURE CLASS 


Chicago Dental Society Study Club 
DR. C. J. STANSBERY 


Instructor 


Sept. 16, 17, 18 


Send Application to 








30 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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e OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES e 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 1940-1941 
eee 322 United Mine Workers Building, Springfield 
0 WO NI 5 coy s.0. 5.0.0 4.0 4nasdw oooh ode ceeanen 950 East 59th Street, Chicago 
mI, 0, ND WOOO soa oo ain cc 0-55.00 v006.c.bcsronccceseven Ridgely Building, Springfield 
Scretarp-camrarion, Laverne FE. Jacob. «oo... ...ccc ccc cccccscccccccvcces 634 Jefferson Building, Peoria 
eee 1757 West Harrison Street, Chicago 





GROUP No. 1 
Northwestern District—N. A. Arganbright, -_ State Bank Building, Freeport...... Term Expires 1942 
Northeastern District—J. A. Steele, Marengo...................0 eccecsece.... Term Expires 1943 
Central District—P. W. Clopper, 3030 Sout ee NG SNEIRS 6.65054 niccaciawaen Term Expires 1941 
GROUP No. 2 


Central Western District—H. F. Watts, Bank of Galesburg Building, 
Central Eastern District—L. H. Dodd, Citizens Building, Decatur 
Southern District—C. S. Kurz, Carlyle 


Galesburg...... Term Expires 1942 
pve ied olan.e es aioe Term Expires 1941 
abit ethan kein shtesneess6se ce skews caewee Term Expires 1943 


GROUP No. 3, CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Frank A. Farrell, 757 West 79th Street, EES a eo ea Term Expires 1941 
Walter C. Mayland, 55 East Washington Street, SE nn. a/ soa’. b's co sin aban ewieee Term Expires 1941 
Christian Davidson, Jr., 55 East Washington Street, ING 0, Fis dias areaa aa adeeen Term Expires 1942 
Earl E. Graham, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago DP RIaE SRL ade Seay erie esa coe Term Expires 1942 
L. E, Kurth, 2750 West North Avenue, Chicago 4 ee er ene Ok Term Expires 1943 
William E. Mayer, UNO MIDE, MINI oan ic.wase crciece- oucosiswiseseciadsadeen Term Expires 1943 


AD INTERIM COMMITTEE OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
John J. Donelan J. Roy Blayney Laverne H. Jacob Robert W. McNulty Paul W. Clonper 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


PROGRAM 


Edward J. Ryan, 708 Church Street, Evanston, Chairman 
Frank J. Hurlstone, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Clarke E. Chamberlain, 633 Feflersen Bldg., Peoria 
La Mar W. Harris, 25 E. Nese a St., Chicago Charles S. Helm, 1209 Talcott Bldg., Rockford 
Howard A . Moreland, 214 Halliday Estate Bldg., Cairo 


CLINIC 


Neil D. Vedder, Carrollton, Chairman 
C. K. Dittmer, 55 E. Washington St., Chicago, Vice-Chairman 
O. W. Silberhorn, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Russel E. Blunk, 504 Myers Bldg., Springfield 
Maynard K. Hine, 808 S. Wood St., Chicago A. E. Stocke, 111 Church St., Carmi 
Gordon A. Smith, 508 Commercial Bldg.. Alton E. N. Henderson, Albion 
Leo J. Smith, Gas & Electric Bldg., Rockford 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


L. E. Steward, 103 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, Chairman 
W. S. Peters, 520 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, Vice-Chairman 


C. E. Bollinger R. L. May * Edmonson Cc. D. Hermon +. La Due 
Dudley G. Smith W. H. Hartz c B. Clarno A. L. McDonough a. Tinthoff 
EXHIBITS 


E. J. Rogers, 612 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, Chairman 
W. M. Peters, 511 Central National Bank Bldg., Peoria 
C. E. Chamberlain, 633 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria 


i PUBLICATION 
L. H. Jacob, 634 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, Chairman Ex-Officio 
H. W. Oppice, 1002 Wilson Ave., Chicago. Editor 
Melford E. Zinzer, 55 E. Washington St., Chicago, Business Manager 
E. J. Krejci, 328 South Seventh Ave., LaGrange 


NECROLOGY 


Mary Newell, 55 E. Washington St., Chicago, Chairman 
R. H. Daniels, 909 Lehmarn Bldg., Peoria 
Robert T. Curren, 608 Myers Bldg., Springfield 


BOARD OF CENSORS 


Robert J. Pollock, 5615 W. Lake St., Chicago, Chairman 
H. T. McDermott, First National Bank Bldg., Springfield 
H. R. H. Brevig, 27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 


INFRACTION OF CODE OF ETHICS 


James . Nowlan, 9453 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Chairman 
. B. Singler, 606 Myers Bldg., Springfield 
5 L. Herzberg, 841 E. 63rd St., Chicago 


INFRACTION OF LAWS 


Jokn W. Green, First National Bank Bldg., Springfield, Chairman 
Wilfred S. Peters, 520 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, Vice-Chairman 
Frank J. Hurlstone, 30 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Secretary 
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350 Officers & Standing Committees 


LEGISLATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS 
OF STATE BOARD OF DENTAL EXAMINERS 


James C. Donelan, 322 United Mine Workers Bldg., Springfield, Chairman 
A. B. Patterson, Joliet Harold W. Welch, Chicago 
Robert I. Humphrey, Chicago Emil A. Anderson, Chicago 


TO PROMOTE CLOSER RELATIONS AND COOPERATE WITH THE 
ILLINOIS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY 
Stanley W. Clark, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Chairman 


B. B. Beatty, Springfield Harold J. Noyes, Chicago 
RELIEF 
I. ©. MeGuice, 686 Church St.. Evanston, Chairman. .......ccccccccccccccccesseses Term Expires 1943 
L. H. Jacob, 634 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, Secretary Ex-Officio ; 
ee Te Fe a ee a eer rere Term Expires 1941 
MILITARY 
C. L. Cassell, Citizens Bldg., Decatur, Chairman 
F. F. Molt, Chicago Ben H. Sherrard, Rock Island 


TRANSPORT ATION 
Paul M. Breyer, 10 E. Stephenson St., Freeport, Chairman 
C. W. Holz, Springfield E, A. Archer, Chicago 


DENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION 


F. A. Neuhoff, First National Bank Bldg., Belleville, Chairman 
Lloyd H. Dodd, 860 Citizens Bldg., Decatur, Vice-Chairman 
Howard S. Layman, Ridgely Bldg., Springfield, Secretary 
saws C. Blackman, 702 Professional Bldg., Elgin 
—_ D. Coolidge, 25 E. Washington St., Chicago 
John 7 onelan, Jr., United Mine Workers Bldg., Springfield 
W. F. Whalen, 905 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Diocesan and Parochial Advisor 


STUDY CLUB 

L. W. Neber, Ridgely Bidg., Springfield, Chairman 
Northwestern District—A. i Glawe, 519 — Bldg., Rock Island 
Northeastern District—A. C. Spickerman, DeKalb 
Central District—C. E. Boll er, Alliance Life Bldg., Peoria 
Central Western District—C. "Dp. E Eshleman, Macomb 
Central Eastern District—G. L. Kennedy, Villa Grove 
Southern District—W. A. McKee, Benton 
Chicago District—Richard A. Jentzsch, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MEMBERSHIP 


J. E. Mahoney, Wood River, Chairman 

L. H. a 634 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, Secretary Ex-Officio 
Northwestern District—S. Wiggins, 411 Rock Island Bank Bldg., Rock Island 
Northeastern District—Giy A. Karr, Central Life Bldg., Ottawa 
Central District—E. ers, 612 "Jefferson Bldg., Peoria 
Central Western Bisbee H. Bradley, Jacksonville 
Central Eastern District—W. J. Gonwa, Chrisman 
Southern District—Van Andrews, 808% ‘Commercial Ave., Cairo 
Chicago District—J. W. Ferm, 5336 N. Clark St., Chicago 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Chicago District— 


Harold Hillenbrand, Chairman, 100 West North Ave., Chicago.................. Term Expires 1941 

Robert I. Humphrey, Secretary, 185 North Wabash Ave. SIMI. a b:10:0 6 s.0rs00-0-s30:6 Term Expires 1942 
Northwestern District— 

ee x5 vasn a no isbn le twa careus¥ 016 wvaligvare nd wie Wins Term Expires 1941 

. 2. seeeeree, Contra) Trust Bidg., Bterling. ......0.0.cccccssssccccsscsceses Term Expires 1943 
Northeastern District— 

Denne, Oe Crettrel Tae MOMs... Qttawe., ........0.0.c0ccrccsssecccccoece Term Expires 1941 


R. Postma, 1722% Fourth St., Peru 


ee ier re cits oracersiaie ais io-5 4 :nco0e 4G aioe ecard bvaleasaenvees Term Expires 1943 
Central District— 
L. E 


Be ea a Term Expires 1941 
R. W. McLean, Peeples Bank Bldg., ‘Bloomington peck nakee bse aesceneeaune Term Expires 1943 
Central Western District— 
Teme Ba, Pe, SP EUS TUNED, tees, .on onc cece ccccciccccccccssceses Term Expires 1942 
M. W. Olson, Bank of Galesburg Bldg., Galesburg................0..000eeees Term Expires 1941 
Central Eastern District— 
ee SOCCER CE OEE OI Te Term Expires 1942 
B. C. Ross, 217 Fischer Bldg., SER isiteesc ac eGanaiew eek Macaca cece ealnwhnee Term Expires 1943 
Southern District— 
Cag sans lfc) b oa wey 0 “AO sna Sa Wire sowie n'a -a\e. nie Gre-diaicreaee Term Expires 1942 
a Fe I I MUNG og Sin. 5:00:56: 6:0 bwin bash Mamie mad -erssdiaie ae-e-mracne-ecdwere Term Expires 1943 


TRUSTEE, AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
W. Hi. G. Logan, SS BH. Woslingten Gt., Ciiceee. .o.in.c ccc eccccccccccccsccess Term Expires 1941 


STATE BOARD OF DENTAL EXAMINERS 
Hugh E. Black, La Salle, Chairman 
: _ W. Ira Williams, 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Secretary 
F. B. Olwin, Robinson E. F. Hazell, Springfield C. H. Warner, Chicago 
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CONTROLLED VARIATION 


Beauty in nature is achieved 
by repetition with variation— 
“controlled variation.”” No two 
trees or mountain peaks are ex- 
actly alike; no two natural teeth 
are precisely the same. 







DR. MYERSON'S 


Noden-Blend 
ANTERIORS 


This principle is followed in creating 
Modern-Blend Anteriors. Enamel stains, erosions, cracks, incisal 
irregularities, etc., are used to simulate natural teeth, but those 
characteristics vary from tooth to tooth, from set to set in the same 


1 mould. 

2 

. As in True-Blend Anteriors, each tooth is a masterpiece of 
13 beauty and strength. In those cases where economy is a factor 
1 but quality must not be sacrificed, Modern-Blend Anteriors are 
43 indicated. 

‘3 Modern-Blend Anteriors may be used with acrylics, vulcanite 
42 or for immediate dentures. 

41 


42 


; | IDEAL TOOTH INCORPORATED 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 
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Use THE JOURNAL’S Classified Section 

















GOLD ere A complete line of scientifically tested Dental 


TEETH .... A large well classified stock of Trubyte Teeth 


REFINING ... Top prices for dental scrap of all descriptions. 





Goldamith Sowice 





Golds for every prosthetic requirement. 


and Steele’s Facings, in charge of competent 
tooth selectors. 


It pays to sell direct to the refiner. 


e 
Goldsmith Bros. Smelting & Refining Co. 
Established 1867 e 
58 E. WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO 
New York Toronto Montreal Detroit 








YOU HAVE WHAT WE WANI— 


WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT— 


Post Office Box//8 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. — 








and we are eager to qualify 
for your laboratory business. 


dependable laboratory service. 





| JUDGE US ON THE RESULTS | 








+4272 + 5° Floor Myers Building 








Our Advertisers Are Dependable 
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MONEY 


Chicago’s oldest plan to finance patient Medical and 
Dental requirements was organized by Professional men 


over 12 years ago. 


NEW REDUCED COST to the patient—N EW 
FULL YEAR to pay schedule—NEW FULL PAY- 
MENT with no reserve—IMMEDIATE ATTEN- 
TION with check to the Doctor in one day. Both new 
and old accounts may be financed. Entire hospital ex- 


pense can be included and financed with the Doctor’s bill. 





Professional men—Medical and Dental— 
are invited to visit our offices or write for 
new low cost schedule and a complete 
form to use on all accounts from $25 to 


$400. PHONE IF YOU WISH. 











Professional Acceptance Co. 
Chicago’s Oldest Professional Finance Plan 
11 South La Salle St. Suite 807 
Frank S. Berntsen, Manager Telephone FRAnklin 2099 
CHICAGO—11 So. La Salle St. CLEVELAND—Rose Bldg. 
COLUMBUS—Huntington Bank Bldg. 


Approved by the Committee on Telephone, Finance, and Collection Services of 
the Chicago Medical Society 

















Support THE JOURNAL—Patronize Its Advertisers 
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WILSON’S 





(POWRQERES) 


The “Perfect Adhesive for “Dentures 


(Not advertised to the public) 


COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
208 St. Clair Ave., N. W. 
| Cleveland, Ohio 











PROFESSIONAL 





LABORATORIES 


Make it a point to interpret x-rays to your patient . .. Show them in an illuminated 
box. Magnify them on a screen. Enlarge them in a viewer or projector. New patients 
will appreciate the thoroughness of your work, have a greater respect for yeur judgment, 
express confidence and satisfaction in your attention to their problems. X-rays uncover 
cenditions that many patients never even suspect. X-rays eliminate mistakes before it is 
teo late. X-rays provide the facts for sure, safe diagnosis. Never omit x-rays from your 
mouth examination, never pass up the opportunity to explain them to your patient! 

The skilled operators in our four friendly laboratories are trained to serve your patients 
promptly, courteously, ethically. Recommend that your next patient get Professional X-rays. 


Owned and operated by Margaret S. Witter 


31 NORTH STATE ST. 733 WEST 64TH ST. 
LO 0 P 10th Floor DEArborn 9198 SOUTH at Halsted ENGlewood 8281 





4707 BROADWAY 1 N. PULASKI AVE. (Crawford) 
NORTH at Leland LONgbeach 7407 at Madison VANburen 4622 


JOURNAL Classified Ads Bring Results 
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PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


Dr. Smith says: Listen, Schroeder, I want that gum left full. This patient’s 
cheeks must be filled out. 
Another Dr. writes: This case is for a very beautiful girl. I want as little 


gold to show as possible. 


Another Dr. says: Reinforce the incisal edges well. This guy has a hard 
bite. 


And another says: Construct this Jacket using Shade 65 New Hue with 
just a little translucency. 


Hundreds of instructions similar to these are given us over the counter, 
telephone and sent to us daily in the mail and are followed out very carefully. 
We know the welfare of our laboratory depends upon your satisfaction. 
We aim to please you in every respect. Send your next case to us. Our 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE will win your approval from the start. 


ARTHUR J. SCHROEDER 


24144 LAWRENCE AVE. DENTAL LABORATORIES Phones: LONGBEACH 
CHICAGO ESTABLISHED 1919 3534-5-6 


foe HOUSE OF PRECISION BUILT RESTORATIONS 





You May Depend on Journal Advertising 
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Handpiece Repairing 
Out of town dentists send us your work. Prompt and efficient service by 
authorized Midwest sales and service. 








Angles Rebuilt up to $3.50 — 
| a Doriots Rebuilt up to... .. 620 BUR RECUTTING 
| Mail orders C. O. D. 25e DOZ. 


| WALTER WULFF 
| 55 E. WASHINGTON ST. PHONE STATE 3398 CHICAGO, ILL. 














PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION 
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A DOCTOR SAYS: 

“By luck IT took out your 
insurance about two weeks 
prior to treating the case 
which caused all the trouble. 
Today I would not practice 
one day regardless of 
finances without it.” 







The highest test average 
of permanently strong, non- 
leaking amalgam __ fillings 
under all the variables of 
different amalgams or amal- 
gam procedures has been 
made by HARPER'S 
AMALGAM AND MOD- 
ERNIZED AMALGAM 
TECHNIC. 1 oz., $1.60; 
5 oz., $7.00. 

HARPER'S TRIMMER 
BLADE at $1.50 and HAR- 
PER'S MATRIX TRIMMER 
at $3.60 are welcome addi- 
tions to the instrument 
drawers of the modern 
dentist. 
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D-AMVA > Ie , 


Order from your dealer or 
direct from— 





0 VN 


R. WM. E. HARPER 


6541 Yale Ave. Chicage Ky OF 





> 
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Per Gross 
REGULAR EMULSION One Film Packets $2.50 
(Slow) io Film Packets 3.00 
SENSITEX EMULSION One Film Packets 3.50 
(Med. Fast) ian Film Packets 4.25 


Ask your dealer. [f he does not carry, 
order direct. 
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SPEEDS GEO W BRADY &-CO 809 S.WESTERN AVE.,CHICA 


You May Depend on Journal Advertising 
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LOCATE IN ONE OF OUR 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PROFESSIONAL 
BUILDINGS 


IN CHICAGO & SUBURBS 
WEST SIDE 


WEST TOWN BUILDING 


2400 W. Madison Street at Western 


GARFIELD BUILDING 
4010 W. Madison Street at Crawford 
5958 W. Roosevelt at Austin 
5944 W. Cermak Road at Austin 


OAK PARK 


LAKE-MARION BUILDING 
137 No. Marion Street at Lake Street 


OAK LEAVES BUILDING 
1140 W. Lake Street 
Adjoining Marshall Field & Company 


SOUTH SIDE 


SEVENTY FIRST AND SOUTH 


SHORE BLDG. 
2376 EH. Tist Street at South Shore Drive 
7 


454 S. Cottage Grove Avenue & 
75th Street 


800 W. 78th at Halsted 


NORTH SIDE & N. W. SIDE 


2349 W. Devon at Western 
8254 Lawrence Avenue at Spaulding 
3400 W. Lawrence Avenue at Kimball 
3507 W. Lawrence Avenue at St. Louis 
3637 W. Irving Park Blvd. at Elston 
2801 Milwaukee Avenue at Kimball 
4005 W. North Avenue at Crawford 
7190 W. Grand Avenue at Harlem 


HIGHLAND PARK BLDG. 


2 N. Sheridan Road at Central Avenue 


Estate of Marshall Field 


For further es see Henry F. Darre, 
gr. 
135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago . . Phone State 0675 
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PORCELAIN 
THIMBLE BRIDGE 


BEAUTY OF PORCELAIN 


As the laboratory originators of the 
THIMBLE BRIDGE we have constructed 
15,000 of them during the past 18 years. 
Today it is the most successfully used 
anterior fixed bridge. Its success is due 
to patient satisfaction, natural beauty 
and lasting strength. 

THIMBLE BRIDGES are made to match 
any new TRANSPARENT shade guide. 

Send for FREE literature ALL TYPES 
of PORCELAIN BRIDGES and PREPAR- 
ATORY TECHNIC BOOKLET. 


























M.W. SCHNEIDER 


CERAMIC DENTAL LABORATORY 
30 N. MICHIGAN AVE.* CHICAGO, ILL. 





Use These Pages as a Buyer’s Guide 
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| OUT OF TOWN 
We Specialize in _ BUSINESS 


The record of our past serv- 
ice to the profession war- 
rants your utmost confidence. 




















@ 
TWENTIETH CENTURY | 
DENTAL LABORATORY 


Suite 1908 


58 E. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 





Garland Building 
M. D. Dinnsen 


STATE 6086 

















No other alloy 
can be Like it! 


CONTAINS —, 
AN0 75 Yo PURE SILVER 
AND IS MADE UNDER A 
PATENTED PROCESS 
WHICH IS RESPONSIBLE 


. : 
e , roe bt; 
conrorms 10 eee ~~ SEWARE OF IMITATIONS - 
FEDERAL gava.specieications THEYARE BOUND TO COME 


CRESCENT DENTAL MFG. CO., 
1839 S. Crawford Ave., CHICAGO 


Say You Saw It in THE JOURNAL 
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e INDEX TO ADVERTISERS e | e CLASSIFIED SECTION 








Berry-Kofron Dental 


BO stank conic cc sstdde Nitsa cies dreesi ete 
Brady, Geo. W. & Co 
Bristol-Myers Co. 


Laboratory 


Cassill Porcelain Laboratory..... 
Clermont Porcelain Laboratory. . 
Corega Chemical Co........... 
Crescent Dental Mfg. Co 


Dee, Thomas J. & Co. 


Estate of Marshall Field 


Goldsmith Bros. 


Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. 


Harper, Dr. Wm. E. 
Holg, Charles G. 


Ideal Tooth, Inc 


i a 6 
Kimball Dental Mfg. Co........ 


Marshall Field & Co., Annex Bldg. 
Master Dental Co.............. 
Medical Protective Co 


Pittsfield Building ............. 
Professional Acceptance Co..... 
Professional Finance Co......... 
Professional X-Ray Laboratories. . 
Pycope, Inc. 


Reliance Dental Laboratory..... 


a ae ee, oo 


Schneider, M. W. Laboratory. ... 
Schroeder, Arthur J. Laboratories 
Steiner Dental Co.. 


Ticonium 


Twentieth Century Dental Lab- 
oratory 


Weatherwax, Mrs. Walter Jay... 
Wernet Dental Mfg. Co........ 
White, The S. S., Dental Mfg. Co. 
Wulff, Walter 
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before publication. 





Direct all communications relative to 
advertising space and rates to Louise 
B. Redeker, Advertising Representative 
of THE ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL. 
Forms close the 25th of each month 





Rates: $2.50 payable in advance for thirty 
words or less. Copy must be received by 
the 25th of each month preceding publica- 
tion. Tue Ittinois DentaL JourNAL, 1002 
Wilson Avenue, Chicago. Telephone Long- 
beach 0823. 





Ceramics by Clermont 
21 Years Experience in 
Jacket Crowns 
| Bridges | 
Inlays 
Staining 


Out of town orders solicited 


CLERMONT PORCELAIN LABOBATORY 
25 E. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAG 








FOR SALE 
DENTAL PRACTICE 
AT SACRIFICE 


Due to the sudden death of a prom- 
inent Peoria dentist, his practice and 
equipment are for sale at a bargain. 


Mrs. Walter Jay Weatherwax 
Galena Road 
Peoria 


Tel. 3-5741 














FOR SALE— 
One Rose Dental Coagulator 
One Cold-Quartz Dental Orificial 


Reasonable (Demonstrators) 


Mr. Sheehan, 


E. J. Rose Mig. Co. 
920 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
Phone—Harrison 6859 








HOLG DUPLEX BENCH PRESS AND EJECTOR 
The ideal press for processing acrylic dentures. 

A quick method of 
pressing and deflasking. 
Reduces your labor to 
an absolute minimum, 
and eliminates pound- 
ing and hammering. 
No breaking teeth in 
process of deflasking. 

The HOLG FLASK 
is designed to accom- 
modate all size cases. 

Including one unit of 
CHED ACRYLIC Per- 
fection Pink mottled or 
clear. Enough for one 
case. 

Complete with HOLG 
FLASK and compen- 
sating ——— 00. 

Sold direct by: 
CHARLES HOLG, 29 E. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Your specification of PALLADIN 
is the one sure way to please. 








Palladin is the lustrous, high qual- 
ity, precious metal alloy that so 
many of our dentists recommend, 
and use exclusively for their finest 
partials. Why? Because Palladin 
possesses all the desirable proper- 
ties like the costliest golds—yet is 
inexpensive, costing no more than 
base metal cases. Palladin is 
aesthetically desirable for its in- 
conspicuous color in the mouth. 


Every Master-made  Palladin 
partial is carefully studied, sur- 
veyed, cast, heat-treated and 
fitted over metal models. The 
completed case is returned on the 
metal model. Let Master make 
your next case with Palladin and 
see the difference. 












Master Partials fit the Ist timel 
No finicky or unnecessary adjust- 
ments. All of our work is guaran- 
teed 100%—or your money is 
cheerfully refunded. 








THE MASTER DENTAL COMPANY 


162 N. STATE ST. 


Prosthetic Studios, 


Chicago, IIl. 








You May Depend on JOURNAL Advertisements 
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=! 
> There's nothing more satisfying 
than a job well done. When you are enabled to give your patients 
the high quality that is built-in K-10 restorations at a moderate fee 
you KNOW that your patients will be completely satisfied. Specify 
K-10 for your next case. You'll be proud of the results, confident of 


the long service it will render. 





K-10 is a precious metal 
alloy. It is strong, has just the 
right amount of hardness and 
elasticity to provide proper 
retention without stress. Its 
platinum color never discolors. 
Comfortable, clean, aesthetic, 
K-10 cases fulfill the demand 
of dentistry for a top-quality 
casting alloy at a price that 


patients can pay. 


KILGALLON & CO. 
MFRS. OF DENTAL GOLDS °* 31. N. STATE ST., CHICAGO 





WHAT WE DO TODAY 


lays a foundation for business tomorrow 


The sincere effort of research, the exhaustive test- 
ing of gold alloys to insure the maximum in physi- 
cal efficiency,—the uniformity and high standard 
of DEE GOLD is not without effort. 


You expect a dependable gold and we can give 
it to you, not occasionally, but always. That 
is why dentists insist on using DEE gold. 


DEENAME - DEENOTES - DEEPENDABILITY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
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PLANT € REFINERY 
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Precious Metals | tow oun ore 
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